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For the New-Yorker. 
TO MY WIFE UPON HER BIRTI-DAY. 
RY E. W. 8. CANNING. 

OvR being—our being ! 
It stealeth away, 

Like the dream that goes flitting 
When breaketh the day. 

Like the ranks ef a pageant 
Came future years on, 

Aye passing and mingling 
With those that are gone, 
As they haste in their journey 

From dawning to prime, 
There are days that stand forth 

As the landmarks of Time: 
And such is the present, 

My loved one! to thee; 
That only is dearer 

Which gave thee to me. 


We have known those, my dearest, 
Who wet with their tears 
The march of their days 
Down the valley of years. 
With sorrow they pore 
O'er the page of the Past, 
And mourn for the pleasures 
That never can last. 


But theugh to us, dearest, 
The Past is not dark ; 
Though few are the storms 
That have shattered our barque ; 
Yet a tear shall not fall 
For what cannot return ; 
But with siniles we ‘ll remember 
Joys, e'en in their urn. 


The rather we ‘ll grieve 

That an hour has been lent 
To valueless ends 

Or in folly misspent— 
That a moment that might 

To a good have been given, 
Hath passed unimproved 

In the sight of high Heaven. 


Aside from that, dearest! 
O is it not well 
That our hearts with calm pleasure 
Respond to the knell 
Of our years, as they haste 
To the measure that’s given; 
Till the sound dies away 
On the confines of Heaven. 


Yes, loved one! the Present 
And Future shall be 
The themes of our thought, 
As we toss on Life's sea. 
With our sails wisely trimmed, 
And our look toward our home, 
The Past shall teach wisdom 
For trials to come. 


Then each natal morning 
Shall cheerfully dawn, 
Each conflict endured 
Be a vietory won. 
Unmourned then, and gently 
Life's sands shall run down, 
And the last mote that sparkles 
Shall give us the crown. 
New-Marlboro', Mase., Sept. 1, 1840. 





Asotner Oppity.—There is a bachelor living in this ci 
who fancies himself a shinplaster, and will not offer himself 
to any lady for fear of being refused. Genova Democrat. 


|| a8 is required of the men, 
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V “ $ I again. Capt. Calfaun had translated some of the scenes in 

an a aged cancn this work, at the request of the Sultan, that he might learn 
Usiteo States Sur Covumsia, Commovore Reav. By Rev. *°™ething of the actions of our navy. And while Capt. C. 
Frrcu W. Tavvor, Chaplain U.S. Navy, 2 vols. {2mo. New- | Ws reading to his Highness the account of Perry's victory on 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1840. | the lake, at that part which describes his leaving his ewn 
Tue author of this work enjoyed unusual facilities for the || ship, on account of her being so much cut up, in his small 
acquisition of information on many subjects of particular and | b°8t for another, the Saltan rose from his seat, and exclaimed, 


permanent interest, and his volumes will therefore command || agent care a Pa rraney tnags : o 

considerable attention. Other voyagers, and many of them, In Calcutta Mr. Taylor met with the veneouble Bishop 
have of late years given us sketches of life at sea, in men-of- i Wilson, and other ee known bad — readers. In 
war and merebantmen, in the cabin and before the mast, and || ©*¥!0" he dined one day with Governor Mackenzie, and the 
Mr. Taylor's remarks on the service are not, therefore, distin- | following paragraph trom his nervative will gratify the friends 
| guished for their novelty. We take from the first volume, | of the Missionary cause: 


descrisél 5 a . coer “I was glad, also, to hear from his Excellency an unequivo- 
a a of the " of veligions ™ cal commendation of our Missionaries, who are situated in 
olumbDia: 


different parts of the island. During the late embarrassed 
|| _ “ A frigate’s company, in all, generally consists of five hun- |! state of the finances ef the people in America, which affected 
| dred persons. At the call to muster, the men take their posi- || the resources of the Missionary stations, the government here 
| tion on the quarter-deck. In warm weather they are generally || contributed £200, or nearly $900 for the benefit #f the Ameri- 
| dressed in white duck trousere, white shirts, with blue collars | can Missions. And his Excellency, in making up his private 
'and bosoms. The broad blue collar is turned down, with a | budget this season, was se thoroughly impressed with the 
| star upon each commer, and the blue bosom ex three || commendable zeal which actuated the American Missionaries, 
stripes of narrow white tape, edging the inserted blue. A | and the happy results consequent on their labors, that he did 
| black silk neck-cloth beneath the overturned collar? is knotted | not wait to hear of any embarrassments of theirs, or allow an 
| on the bosom, or tied with a piece of white tape, leaving the | application to be made in their bebalf, but anticipated any 
| neck open and exposed. A blue jacket unbuttoned, polished |, thing of this kind by asking if the allowance of the preceding 
shoes, with tarpaulin bat, or a lighter straw one in warm wea- | year would be acceptable to them. It was added to his list 
‘ther, complete the uniform and characteristic dress of an) of expenditures. ‘And believe me,’ was the sentiment of 
American seaman. The whole appearance of the sailors on | his Excellency, ‘we think the Government to be under a 
this day is expected to be suck as to pass the particular ex- | greater obligation than this for the efforts which the Ameri- 
amination by the officers—an inspection which they invariably | can Missionaries are putting forth for the education and the 
go through on this day after the religious services are over— , religious welfare of the inhabitants of the island.’ ” 
their names being called, one by one, as they pass from their | While in Canton Mr. Taylor had frequent opportunities of 
| positions in review directly before the officers, who still retain | 7" . : : ; 
| their places until the muster roll is finished. Should the shoes | ***0C!#™"E with the most influential English and American 
| of any one of che men be found unpolished, or any portion of | residents, and he gives some interesting information relative 
| the dress be characteristic of negligence, the man is directed | to the recent opium difficulties. We cepy however, in prefer- 
H patie rn hers y of halted ae iiee es ao ein || ence to his political statements, an account of a visit, medein 
| most frequently it is inflicted. This tends to render the ap- | ©C°™P8"y with Dr. Parker, an English physician, to a Chinese 
of the whole crew ayes neat on the Sabbath in | gentiemen of the first class. Ting Qua, a principal Chinese 
| their uniform sailor-dresses. this requisite, as to ic | .merche : isi 
| ularity in dress, extends to the officers, who are expected to} a bi aS Rap Gp S Sigarmnotegy sas Coe 
appear in their uniform, and with as great a care to neatness | “** '° "'* 90- : 
| A servant was at the door, and Dr. P. sent in our names 
| “The sailors thus placed upon the quarter-deck, the ma-| to know if our friend were to be seen. A message was soon 
| rines, about sixty in number, are next drawn up in double file, | Teturned, inviting us to enter. We were met by the courteous 
| in full dress, on the larboard side of the ship, with the right | proprietor, and when we had passed a short distance through 
| of the division resting near the sailors on the quarter-deck, | @ narrow aisle, formed by the court walls of the buildings, 
| and stand, with their polished guns, at rest. | were immediately conducted to the hall, where the tablets, 
| “On the starboard side, opposite the marines, is the position | which had been presented on the demise of the father, were 
| of the officers of the ship; and between them, with the officers hanging. This spacious and square room, opening in front 
| on his left and the marines on his right, and the sailors directly || ron picturesque grounds, broken by water ponds, was arrang- 
| im front on the quarter-deck, the chaplain takes bis position at || ed with two rows of seats favorably disposed for the guests 
“the capstan, both as his desk and pulpit.” | to peruse the rich tablets formed of Chinese large characters, 
. . s ._,.. | im alabaster, on a black ground, and suspended upon the walls 
| The Columbia was for a time at Muscat, the capital city || 2. ornamental hangings. We passed, after a few moments’ 
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of the dominions of Syed Syeed Bin Sultan, some of whose 
| subjects recently attracted so much attention in this country. 


| some interesting anecdotes illustrative of his character. It 
| appears that Capt. Calfaun, one of the Sultan's principal ad- 
| ministrative officers, had been in Europe, and acquired a 
| knowledge of the English language, which enabled him to 
| communicate freely with the American officers. 

; « Captain Calfaun possessed a copy of the ‘Naval Monu- 


with the English during the late war with England. An Eng- 
lish officer, while one of their vessels was lying in the harbor 
here, seeing the work, desired to borrow it. But when their 
vessel was about leaving the cove, the officer assured Captain 
Calfaun that the book had gotten overboard in some unac- 
countable way, or otherwise displaced, and greatly regretted 
that it could not be found to be returned. The general 
| amile at this statement, as the circumstance was alluded to at 
the ward-room table, was sufficiently significant ; an: as there 


happened, very , to be a copy of the same work 
on board, Capt. C. was to it, who assured the 
donor that he would be more careful of the present copy, and 





would see that it did not get wet or overboard if he loaned it 


| The favorable accounts we had before read of this Mohamme-_ 
| dan ruler are more than confirmed by Mr. Taylor, who gives | 


ment,’ which contains a description of all our engagements — 


' respectful contemplation of these testimonials of the dead, and 
| complimentary expressions of sympathy to the — toa 
lovely bower, where, as we seated ourselves at a round table, 
| tea was brought and served in small cups resting in silver 
| stands, and with silver plates, perforated with holes to contain 
|, the leaves of the tea at the bottom of the cup. We then took 
\ a turn through the grounds, embraced within a spacious court, 
and varied by the intersections of water reservoirs, in which 
| the magnificent lotus, that sacred flower of Egypt and Asia 
|| and all the Kast, was arranged in full blossom, in rows of por- 
y celain flower-pots. Here was a verandah situated 
|| —there, a little turret overlooking the — and — 
s—and here again a passage way, with water on 
ito headings te parts of the garden, and lined with 
| shrubs and flowers, all arranged in flower-pots of por- 
| celain—and here again wound a path through a verandah toa 
| side-wall of the court, by which we now reached 4 more ele- 
| vated position, arranged with seats and commanding the prin- 
| cipal parts of the garden. A Chinese book was lying upon 
| the small central stand, as if our literary friend had just drop- 
ped his favorite classic for our ion, and now returned 
with us to his favorite seat. We admired the taste of the 
student in the selection of this point for-his readings, and 
passed on to a lower and open space nearly surrounded by 
water, and lined with flower-pots, where we were again se 
} around a table while tes was once more served, with fruits of 
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various kinds, and sweetmests, and other dishes, and flowers 
gathered for our pleasure. But the sweetest flowers that pre- 
sented themselves with their sunny smiles and perfect confi- 
dence and freedom, were two pretty children—one a sweet 
boy, with a perfect head, and the other a beautiful and smiling 
little girl, whom you loved immediately for their artless- 
ness,—and they were also neatly dressed, and ornamented with 
taste. i 

“ We talked of Peking—had we been to Canton before— 
birds—animais—and winter. In Peking, said our fine speci- 
men of a Chinese gentleman, we have ice a foot thick, and 
skating is an amusement. Have you ice in your country? 
We replied that we had every variety of climate in America, 


the United States, exterdinz through as many degrees of lat- | 


itude as the Celestial Empire; and on the nerthern rivers 


they sported with their horses and sleighs, while in the far | 


South ice is never known. 


“T know not that our friend was incredulous, with the pre- | 


valent ideas of his nation as to the extent of theirown Empire 
in contrast with all other lands, but having been born at 
ton, where ice is seldom or never seen, i 
cold weather at Peking, probably led him to the remark he 
made, as if the facts pad 

were situated within a torrid zone. 


“ My dark and tight dress, in contrast with his own gossa- 
mer and flowing robes of light and rich grase-cloth, seemed to | 


strike him as uncomfortable, and he asked if I did not suffer 
from them. . 

“I rightly complimented the rich Chinese on the superior- 
ity, both in the quality of the material and taste in the fashion, 


of the Chinese as to his costume for this climate over our own; | 


but ours were for a cooler latitude. No one can lorg have 
accustomed himself to the costume of a Chinese gentlemen, 
and not give it the preference to our own for a warm climate. 


It is more graceful as well as comfortable, in its flowing folds — 


and gracefully loose proportions. 

“* We had lingered as long as politeness would allow; and 
took our leave of this already successful aspirant for official 
and literary rank, as he bowed us 
court, passing several of the well-dressed females of the bouse- 
hold, who had placed themselves at the different doors or 
windows to catch a glimpse at the foreigners as they left the 
- grounds. My estimate of the refinement aed courtesy of the 
higher class of the Chinese was very favorable, in this inter- 
view with the affluent son of Ting Qua. His appearance was 
very fine—his age, probably about twenty-eight. His man- 
ners were sufficiently dignified, easy, familiar and graceful— 
at once securing your respect, and intuitively impressing you 
with the assurance that you are in the presence of a well-bred 
gentleman, who would be at his ease in avy society, and grace 
its circles.” 

We had marked some other passages with the intent to 
copy them, but a crowd of other matters induces their exclu- 
sion. We cannot dismiss Mr. Taylor’s volumes without re- 
marking that they would have been improved by the erasures 
and emendations of an intelligent proof-reader. We have 
seen no performance ot equal pretensions marred by so many 
inaccuracies and puerilities. ‘ Gentle ship,’ ‘ sweet moon- 


beams,’ and other adjective applications of a similar kind 


would insure a trial of the birch from a competent pedagogue, 
and are not to be tolerated excepting in the effusions of board 
ing-school misses. Sickly sentimentalism about love in cot- 
tages, etc. is out of place in a journal at sea, and the fine 


writing of our author on such subjects, printed for greater | 


effect with Italic type, adds not at all to the value of his work. 


With all its faults, however, The Flag Ship is an entertain- | 


ing book, and will repay a perusal better than many cotempo- 
rary publications. Like every work from the press of the 
Appletons, it is beautifully printed, and it is embellished with 
several neat engravings. 


Sranisu Amernicans.—We do act remember to have seen 
a more forcible sketch of a lazy Spanish American than is con- ! 


EE 


off, after uttering a few Spanish oaths, gathered their cloaks | “ Oh, no, Philip,” said the lady, “I must not, I cannot, I 
over their shoulders, and started off after them. However, | ought not!” 

|| they were not gone , but soon returned to their habitual || ‘‘ Then are we thus to part for ever, Julie?" he asked, 
‘occupation of doing » “ without hope, without comfort ?"’ 

— * Alas, it must be so,” she answered; “ nothing, nothing, 
| For the New-Yorker. || can prevent it. You know I must go tomorrow. I cannot 


AMERICAN LIBERTY, di 
BY MRS. EMELINE 5. SMITH. 


Bors in a night of danger—when the cloud 
Of dark Oppression gathered o'er the land; 
When War's fierce thunders echoed far and loud, 
And Death's red fires leaped forth on every hand ; 
Cradled in wild alarm—when Freedom's foe 
Still sought to cast his fetters o'er the brave; 
When Glory’s deeds but gained the meed of wo, 











| The young man paused and mused for a moment, and then, 
with the true hopeful tone of a gay Frenchman, exclaimed : 
| * We will see, my beloved, we will see! Julie will not hesi- 
| tate when it may cost Philip his life.” 
| * Ney, nay, Philip,” she said, “I beseech you—I entreat 
} you. But hark; there isa noise! Some one is coming!" 
| And, though he held her for a moment to take one more kiss, 
i she struggled till she released herself from his arms and 
| darted away, while he retreated among the bushes and laid 
| his hand upon the low wall of the court. 





might be curious to us, if ourcoun- | 


politely down the narrow | 


And Valor’s self seemed powerless to save ; 
Nurtured in Sorrow—when the bitter tear 
Of Wrong and Suffering dimmed a Nation's eye ; 
When still the frown of Tyranny was near, 
And still men struggled on to ‘do or die!’ 
But reared in Hope, in Happiness and Light, 
And cherished with a Nation's fondest care, 
The precious germ, no adverse storms could blight, 
Now glows in loveliness, surpassing fair. 
Glory illumes it, like the beam of day; 
Prosperity and Peace around it shine; 
Man's dearest blessings blossom in its ray, , 
And Life is hallowed by its power divine. 
Millions revere the hour that gave it birth, 
And the world’s loud applause is freely given ; 
Fame’s voice proclaims it ‘ornament of Earth,’ 
And Wisdom names it ‘fav'rite child of Heaven!’ 
New-York, July 4, 1840. 





From the Forget-Me-Not for 1841. 
THE LUCKY CHANCE, I! 


BY G. P. R. JAMES, ESQ. AUTHOR OF ‘ DARNLEY,’ ‘ DE 
LIORME,’ * RICHELIEU,’ &c. 

Nort above five-and-twenty miles in a right line from Fon- 
tainebleau, at least as near as I can guess, there used to be a 
wide, open field, smooth, though rather convex inform, with a |; 
small country-house 
many of the country- sin France did in that day, of an 
agglomeration of towers, some square and some round, which 
seemed to have been stuck on as the fancy of each successive 

' proprietor prompted him. They were, nevertheless, all the 
| construction of one man; a certain Seigneur de Provins, who, 
towards the end of the seventeenth century, having spent in 
various proceedings with which we shall not here meddle | 
very nearly the whole of his patrimonial fortune, sold the 
fine chateau which his ancestors had inhabited for many a | 
‘century and the broad acres around it for a little better than 
an old song, and ended by building, with the last notes of | 
, that old song, the edifice we have mentioned, in his own pe- | 
, cular taste. ' 
The field being, as we have said, convex, was somewhat | 


After waiting for a few minutes, he came back to a spot 
| 


| within a step or two of the window, and pausing, gazed 


toward it for nearly balf an hour; but Julie returned not, and 
‘at length, with a heart somewhat heavy, the yeung cavalier 
leaped the wall of the court, and under the shade of the ave- 
nue made his way to the gute. 

On the following day, about half-past six o'clock in the 
evening, a plain carriage with two horses, decidedly not of 


|| Arabian extraction, a coachman in a plain dress and an im- 


mense flowing wig, and an old lackey, who certainly had 


| not frequented courts for many years, having paused to re- 


fresh for a short time at a liule cabaret just upon the skirts 
of the forest of Fontainebleau, reappeared at the door, and 
the eld servant went in to tell Mademoiselle de Provins that 


| the carriage was ready to convey her on her journey toward 
| that convent in which she was destined by her parents to 
| spend the remainder of her days. 


Now, the reader must know, that in those days French pa- 


|| rents, as a general rule, were totally destitute of all bowels of 
| compassion for a certain number of their daughters, and for 


all their younger sons. One daughter sometimes, if her house 
was rich, received a certain marriage portion, and was made 
a sort of hook whereby to attach the family to which she be- 
longed to some other family as nearly of the same rank us 
possible. The younger sons were indiscriminately pushed 


| into the army or into the church, whatever might be their vo- 


cation, talents or inclination, and the whole affections, hopes, 
interests and preperty of the race, centered in the eldest son. 
This was of course the more remarkable in those instances 


rched on the top of it, consisting, as! where there was very little of any kind to give; and such was 


the case in the family of the Seigneur de Provins, whose only 
daughter, from the moment of her birth, was doomed to a life 


| of monastic severities. 


Her mother, indeed, a lady by mind and character, affec- 
tionate in heart, with considerable talents, great beauty, and 
a certain spice of romance, had entertained some hopes— 
which certainly were the most r ie possible—that her 
daughter's loveliness, accomplishments, high principles, and 
graces, might perhaps attract the attention and gain the love 
of some man, whose fortune placed him above the considers- 
tion of dewry. The very circumstance, however, which per- 
haps may explain the secret of the spice of romance which 
we have just mentioned, might perhaps be one of the causes 
why her castle in the air was not built up. Madame de Prov- 





like the back of a one-humped camel: the house was the || ins herself was not of the highest blood in France, though her 
hump; and a fine long avenue of trees, leading down to a gate || family was respectable among the noblesse de la robe; and 
at the end, represented that long ridge of bair or bristles | her brother, Monsieur Dodun, who had at first been Presi- 
which covers and ornaments the spine of almost every quad- I dent auz Enquetes, and had afterwards filled various subor- 
ruped. .With the exception of these trees, which were prin- | dinate situations in the government, was much loved and es- 
cipally walnut, there was only one other group of green things || teemed by all who knew him, though he was now out of office, 
near the house. This consisted of a little plantation of shrubs and had been so for a considerable length of time. As long 
and bushes in the south-western corner of the courtyard, ap- | as her brother bad continued in employment, she had not lost 
| proaching close to the lower windows of one of the small | hope of his finding some suitable match for her daughter, of 
square towers. | whom he had always shown himself extremely fond. But 
Such was the locality in which this ~~ one that | when at length, some five or six yeass before, among the 

* from its brevity can have no possible regularity—bad better | many changes of that day, he had been left entirely without 
| begin. office, and had betaken himself to foreign countries, either vo 


It wasa bright moonlight night in the month of May, 
toward the very end of the month, when sweet Spring gives 


amuse his mind or to shelter himself from appreheaded dan- 
gers, Madame de Provins would have fallen into despair, and 
would have suffered her child to be consigned at once to the 


rae ic vain till he is tired, and then d fainting into the sturd 
tained in the subjoined ‘feature of a scene at the Island of _ brown arms of Autumn. The night was an, with rte on 
Juan Fernandez, from ‘ Two Years before the Mast’: less stars spangling the sky, and the moon shining bright—in- 
“ The men appeared to be the laziest people upon the face | conveniently bright, for those who might wish to wander a 
of the earth; and, indeed, as far as my observation goes, there While side by side, with no witness but the eye of Heaven 
are no people to whom the newly-invented Yankee word of | #nd their own hearts accompanying them. 
‘ leafer’ is more applicable than to the ish Americans. | The lower window in that square tower, which almost 
These men stood about doing nothing, with their cloake, litle | touched the little group of trees and shrubs we have men- 
better in texture than an Indian’s blanket, but of rich colors, | tioned, was wide open, and it was but a step from the ground. 
thrown over thei¢ shoulders with an air which it is said a’, Out of it there leaned as fair a form as the imagination of 


her parting kiss to Summer, who on his part runs after her in| 


| 





Spanish beggar can always give to his regs, and with great 
poliveness and courtesy in their address, though with holes in 
their shoes, and without a sous in their pockets. The only 
interruption to the monotony of their day seemed to be when 
a gust of wind drew round between the mountains and blew 
off the boughs which they had placed for reofs to their houses, 
and gave them a few minutes’ occupation in running about af- 
ter them. One of these gusts occurred while w- were ashore, 


and afforded us no litte amusement at seeing the men look 
round, and, if found that their roofs had stood, conclude 
that they might stand too, while those who saw theirs blown 


| lover or poet could y. The face, not less lovely than 
, the form, was bent down, and the deep, earnest, affectionate 
blue eyes were hidden on the shoulder of a young gentleman, 
round whom the arms were thrown, while his encircled her 
|| again, and would fain have held her close to his heart, had 
|| not that envious wall, which seems to have been destined to 
|| separate all true lovers, from the time of Pyramus and Thisbe 
downwards, interposed a partial barrier between them. 

The conversation hed been long, but the only woids which 


monotony of conventual life, had it not been for the attentions 
in the first place, and the evident, ardent love, in the second 
place, of a young officer, who had served with some distinc- 
tion in Spain, and whose father was high in the favor of the 
prime-minister, the Duke of Bourbon. Julie's mother suffered 
the growing attachment between the two to proceed, till 
at length Monsieur de Provins, thinking that the father of 
Philip de Morville must be conscious of his son's affection, 
thought fit to demand his views upen the subject; and the let- 
ter, after producing some loud laughter at the court of the de- 
bauched and imbecile Duke of Bourbon, was answered by an 
inquiry as to the fertune of Mademoiselle de Provine. The 
reply was, what it was well known it must be: and the father, 
angry with his child for having been the innocent cause of a 
correspondence so unpleasant, declared that she should be 
sent to the convent at La Ferté without farther delay, and 
bade her make up her mind accordingly. 

Poor Julie fad Provins oy a es mother, fren mo much 
way to expectation ; al best feel @ young 
bm | be ot heart had been by Pillip de Mor- 








we shall record were few, and spoken at the time and in the 
attitude that we have described. 


Ville, and, hopeless despair taking possreslon of her, began te 
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wither the rose upon her cheek, and dim the brightness of her 
eye with tears. Moreover, her father’s high indignation was 
moved, because he found that she could not cast away her af- 
fection and her hopes with the same indifference that he would 
cast away a faded bouquet from his button-hole; and when it 
i red, moreever, that the lover still lingered in the 
neighborhood of her he loved, Monsieur de Provins became 
ten times more angry with his daughter, and sent her off, as 
we have seen, with but scanty attendance, to the place of her 
long and hopeless exile. 

To return to the little inn, however—Julie had been sitting 
in solitude, pondering over her fate, while the horses were fed ; | 
and the old servant found her with the refreshment which had 
been provided for her untasted before her. There were the 
traces of tears, too, in her eyes, and, as she was much loved | 
by the few servants of her father’s household, the old man en- | 
deavored to give her such consolation as her situation af-| 
forded ; crying up the comforts and sublimities of conventual 
life in words which fell very flat and dull upon the ear of poor | 
Julie de Provins. 

While he was pressing her to eat, which to some persons 
is the highest of all gratifications, and was esteemed as such | 
by him, a figure was seen to pass across the windows of the | 


the masked ; and the uerers in the strife— 
though they heartily among themselves, and, look- 
ing upon poor Julie in her ignorance and inexperience as 
aneasy prey to art and im nity, proposed to draw lots for 
her when they arrived at Versailles—affected to regard the at- 
tempt of the young gentleman to off her whom he loved 
as avery severe misdemeanor, which required to be brought 
immediately before the Prime Minister. 

per was 5 hg ph wee chose to do; but we 
will over long isagreeable jou which 
J + thus unwillingly compelled sotua, bheiag herself 
terribly, it must be confessed, as she went, for not having 
yie at once to the scheme of her lover. She knew, in- 
deed, that his p was honorable and upright, though not 
quite justifiable, for he had to her on the preceding 
meg elope with him into Spain, and then unite her fate 
with his. 

Leaving, then, all her painful thoughts and reflections apart, 
as well as herapprehensions lest her hesitation and reluctance 
should have endangered his life or lost him his liberty, we 
must seat her in an apartment at Versailles, where a break- 
fast of the most choice and delicate kind was set before her, 
and an attendant waited to supply whatsoever she might want 








inn, and an elderly gentleman in a dusty riding suit, with a' 


large wig and hat well powdered with dust, dismounted from | 


his horse, entered the inn, looked in at the door of the room | 
in which Julie was standing, and then passed on in search of 
the landlord or landlad of the furniture of a French’ 
inn not always easy to be found. Julie refused to eat, but as 
she beard the new comer talking with the landlady, and the. 
latter giving a history with notes and observations in regard | 
to herself and her situation, she paused to let the matter pass 
by, and then followed the old servant to the carriage. 

The vehicle rolled on, and plunged into the depths of that 
beautiful and romantic forest. Daylight was just beginning | 
to grow drowsy at the approach of night, and the old servant 





was calculating upon being an hour or so after dark, when a | 
carriage standing in the road at some distance was perceived 
with two or three men loitering about it, as if something had - 
gone wrong. The coachman of the vehicle which contained | 
Julie de Previns smacked his whip, and the old servant theugtt | 
that he would see if he could give any assistance, when sud 


with the carriage had masks upon their faces, and were othe 
wise disguised in a very suspicious manner. His astonish-| 
ment was much increased on finding that they turned sudden- | 
ly round on his approach, that one placed himself at the head | 


or desire. After the breakfast was removed, she was left for 
afew moments alone, if it may be so called, when during the 
whole time she heard, in an adjoining apartment, voices speak 
ing merrily and loud, so that frem time to time she could dis" 
tinguish what was said. - 

“* Remember ourbargain, remember our bargain,” cried one. 
“Come, come, Monsieur de Richelieu, you must not speak as 
if she was all your own property.” 

“Oh no,” cried another, ‘Iam quite ready for the lots. 
Fortune always favers me when a woman is in the case. Shall 
we throw the dice, or choose a card, er draw the longest 
straw?” 

“Oh, the straw, the straw, by all means!”’ cried a third; 
‘run down, Morel, and’ get us a bundle of straws. 
see, Richelieu, if your goddess will give you this fair Helen.” 

Julie was terrified and agitated, for, though her name was 
certainly never mentioned, some feeling, which she could not 
explain even to herself, made her believe that she was the ob- 


aie loose "s discourse. Sh > 
denly he perceived, much to his surprise, that the four persons | — po rman te a wae 60 Seley 


@ young end inexperienced girl, but she was not with- 


™ | out courage on some occasions, and still less without senseand | 


good feeling. What was to come next she knew not, and she 
certainly did not know all to which she was likely to be ex- 
posed, but still she apprehended insult and annoyance ; for the 


Let us || 


heard from the nei i 
cording to the plan proposed. 

“I will mention it, I will mention it,” said the ecclesiastic: 
“but are you sure, mademoiselle,that this account is all true!” 

“ Indeed, indeed it is!’’ said Julie, clasping her hands, “ I 
would not say a word that is false for the world.” 

“ Well, then, tell me the truth,” aaid the gentleman with 
whom she spoke, “are you very willing, indeed, to go to this 
convent 7” 

Julie looked down, and the blood rose in her cheek, and 
covered her whole forehead. 

“Tt is enough,” said the ecclesiastic, “it is enough.” 

“Nay,” replied Julie, “ hear me, sir. Since such is to be 
my fate, I do not go unwillingly, though I might, indeed, have 
wished that my lot had been cast otherwise.” 

“ That is honest, at least my child,” replied the clergyman. 
“T would rather hear such an avowal than see a vocation pre- 
tended where there is none. I am going to the Duc de Bour- 
pon; I will speak about it. De not be alarmed; you will 
soon more.” 

Thus saying, he advanced to the opposite door, and passed 
out of the room; and, as he ente the adjoining chamber, 
Julie heard the persons within cease their merriment, and ad- 
dress a word or two to her new acquaintance. He replied in 
a mild and placable tone; and the poor girl could not help 
fearing that she had been mistaken in regard to his sincerity. 

A moment or two afterwards the same door again opened, 
and a gay-looking man, who had been one of those that 
brought her thither, entered the room, and advanced toward 
| her with an air of consummate efirontery. He addressed Julie 
| in the fashionable cant of the day, not without wit and talent, 
| but with a sort ef rambling, unconnected impertinence which 
|| the petit-maitres of the court greatly affected at that time, for 
|| the sole purpose, it would seem, of showing the person to 
|| whom they spoke their utter contempt for him and for the 
|| rest of the world. He first inquired after her health, how she 
had rested, whether she did not think Versailles charming, 
| and a variety of other questions of the same kind; but, speedi- 
| ly finding that she was cold, silent, and incicnant. he assumed 
}! ther tone; red her that he felt for her situation, and 
|| had come to give her aid and deliverance, it she would but 
| explain to him her views and wishes. 

Julie, however, was not to be deceived. His tone, hislook, 
his manner, all bespoke him one of the rowés of the court, 
|, whom poor Julie had all her life been taught to dread and 
/abhor. She endeavored, to the best of her power, to repel 
him without making him angry; but that was not to be done; 


room as the lots were drawn ac- 
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of the horses, another pulled him down from the carriage by || free and licentious manners of the men who had brought her | and he was in the very act of talking loud and high, with an 


the legs, and began silently and unceremenious to tie his arms, | 
and that a third opened the carriage-door, and, without utter- 
ing a single word, offered his hand to Mademoiselle de Prov- 
ins, as if requesting her to alight. | 

The young lady, however, shrunk back in terror, and it was 
not till a loud and imperious voice, which neither she herself 
nor either of her attendants was acquainted with, ordered her | 
to come forth and go into the other carriage, that she showed | 
the slightest sign of complying with the gentleman's first mute | 
invitation. She did not even yield to the command without | 
remonstrances, and tears, and much agitation; and her ex-| 
ample in this respect seemed first to suggest to the mind of 
the domestic the propriety of struggling and crying out, which } 
had never occurred to him before. i 

While all this was in process, and while poor Julie was || 
still between the two carriages, leud shouts of “ Halloo! hal- | 
loo!’’ were heard, and one by one came up a large train of | 
gentlemen and servants, at least fifteen or sixteen in nu | 
who immediately took part in the affray, and a brief but se- 
vere struggle ensued, in which swords were drawn some | 
blood was shed, though no lives were lost, and the injury re- | 








ceived on either part was not very great. || apologized for intruding, saying that he did not know any one. 


Numbers of course made the y which lest came up suc- | 
cessful; but poor Julie did not see the result of the affair.— | 
Strange to say, she not only wished all manner of ill success | 
to those who came up to deliver her, but, upon seeing evi- | 
dently that they were overcoming the other party, she fainted 
away, and did not revive till she found herself rolling on at a | 
rapid rate, whither she knew not. i 

We cannot pause to give all the particulars of the termina- 
tion of the strife, which poor Julie not seen ; suffice it to 
say, that the masked party were overcome, di and un- | 
masked; that there was a brief consultation, a good deal of | 
laughter, and many a bad jest among the v ctors ; and that it || 
was finally determined by them to Mademoiseile de \ 
Provins and the whole of the other party to Versailles, and to || 
the presence of the well-known brutal and stupid Duke of | 
Bourbon, who was at that time acting the part of Regent in| 
France, under the name of Prime Minister to Louis XV. still 
in his sickly youth. 

This was determined upon with any thing rather than wise, 
virtuous, or courteous intentions, for there was not @ man pre- 
sent who was not well qualified by utter lack of ali cond or 
religious principle, for that horrible name of roué, which the 
deceased Duke of Orleans had bestowed on his deb. uched 
companions. To all these » the beauty of Made- 
moiselle de Provins was evident. poverty of her fath- 
er, and the circumstances under which she was placed, 
peedily learned from the old servant: the couhte- 





nance of Philip de Morville was recognized in one of 


thither had already taught her that there was something more 
than mere tyranny to be feared. 

“T will ask to see the king,” she said; ‘I will throw my- 
self at his feet, and demand protection and justice. I have 
done nothing wrong myself, and if poor Philip has escaped, I 
need not sey any thing about him. [ will call an atteadant, 
and ask to see the king at once.” 

As she thus thought, she rose from the table on which she 
had been leaning, and was about to approach the door on the 
——_ side from that whence had come the sounds which 
alarmed her; but it opened before she reached it, and a gen- 
tieman dressed in an ecclesiastical habit entered the apartment | 

ing a small portfolio under his arm, and walking with a 
calmand deliberate pace, and eyes bent upon the grouud, | 
toward another door opposite. His fece was mild and gentle, | 
with an expression of much benevolence, and though he was 
evidently busy with thoughts of a grave kind, his meditations 
were not so deep as to prevent him from seeing the lady, who 
stood at a little distance on the left. He paused suddenly 
when he perceived her, then bowed and looked at her earnest- 
ly, with a sort of curious and inquiring glance, and then 


and pleasant countenance, and his silver hair, all gave Julie 
confidence, and her only reply was an inquiry, in an eager and 
agitated tone: ‘Can I not see the king! May I not see the 
king?" 

“1 fear not,” answered the gentleman to whom she spoke; 
‘*but what is the matter, my daughter? you seem agitated and 
alarmed. Can I help or assist you?" 

“T would fain see the king,” replied Julie. “I am here, 
sir, against my will. They are keeping me from the convent 
to which my father sent me, and——” 

“* That is very wrong,” said the ecclesiastic. “I will speak 
to Monsieur le Duc thereupon. It is to him you must apply, 
my daughter.” 

“ Oh, but I am afraid,” answered Julie, “these are his peo- 
ple who brought me here. I weuld much rather beg the pro- 
tection of the King.” 

“That is impossible,” replied the gentleman, somewhat 
sternly. “ Tell me in as few words as you can what has hap- 
pened, and I will speak to the Duke.” 

Julie gave him a brief and perhaps not very clear account 
of all that had occurred; though it must be owned that ther 
was a little mental reservation in regard to her lever, whose 
name she never mentioned, Her auditor was evidently in 


The tone in which he spoke, his courteous manner, his mild | 


air of authority and insolent freedom, when a number of voices 
|| speaking near, stopped him, and a long train of gentlemen 
|| entered, with a coarse, heavy-looking man at their head, who 
| stared harshly at Julie for a moment or two before he spoke; 
and then, turning to the gentleman who stood beside her, de- 
manded, “‘ How's this, Duke? how's this? Why, you have 
| nearly embroiled me again with the Bishop. We must have 
|| no more of this, Monsieur de Richelieu; we must bave no 


|| more of this. Things are going badly enough without that, 


Why, here is Bordeaux in oyen revolt, and Lyons little better; 
| and they tell me that all Roussillon is in a ferment.” 
| “Really, re oe the Due de Richelieu, “I 
| am very sorry to hear this news, and especially sorry that 
| I should have produced it. Think, Mademoiselle de Provins, 
| think what two great and wonderful people you and I must 
| be—that my having been captivated by those resplendent 


4 charms, having fallen madly in love with you the first moment 


| I saw you, and having come hither this morning to offer my 
devoted homage at the shrine of your beauty, should have set 
Bordeaux in revolt, placed Lyons in a state little better, and 
put men’s minds in Roussillon into a ferment, even before 
their bad wine is ready for the same process. We are two 
wonderful people, most wonderful people ; and, depend upon 
it, were destined by Heaven for each ether.” 

Julie kept her eyes fixed upon the ground, with a burning 
| cheek, but without reply; for though her heart swelled both 
| with grief and indignation, yet, without support, and sur- 
\| rounded by a number of coarse and brutal men, her courage 
|| failed her, and she had not resolution enough to speak. The 
Duke of Bourbon, however, answered with a frowning brow, 
|| the expression of which was contradicted by a coarse and 
| somewhat hea — before his words ‘found utterance. 
_” Gonccna."tl » “ Tam in no humor for such folly. The 
|| young lady must be sent back again as soon as possible. Oh! 
| here comes Morville: he said he had something to say in the 
| affair. Now, what is it, Morville?” and he turned toward 
| the door, addressing a gentleman of apparently forty-five or 
|| fifty years of age, who entered the room, followed by his son, 
| Philip de Morville, whom we have already presented to the 
| reader’s notice. 
| The father was calm, smiling, and courtly; but the brow 
of the son was contracted and flushed, and his lip quivered 
and his eye flashed, as he saw the Duc de Richelieu standing 
within a step of his beautiful Julie. 

Without bowing to the Duke of Bourbon or any one else, 
he instantly passed across, and placed himself between Made- 
moiselle de Provins and the dissolute nobleman. This act of 
impetuosity was certainly rash and unwise, and the Duke o! 
Bourbon marked it with an angry frown, which might have 
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haste, and, even while she spoke, her agitation and confusion 
were increased by the laughter and merriment which was 


been followed by still more angry werds, if be had not been 
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one of the most unready men in the world, and unable a! he opened it one of the royal servants entered, and announced f 


that morzent to find a sentence sufficiently expressive of his 


to the prime ininister that the king was passing through the || 


= — = 


gave him a hint as I came by, and he is off like a shot to pay 
his court to the bishop; but I cantell you, Monsieur de Berin- 


indignation. Philip's father, however, marked all these signs, || gallery, and about to set out for Rambouillet. The Duke de, ghen, the duke will sign no more lettres de cachet, not being 


and hastened to reply te the Duke of Bourbon’s question, ia 

order to divert the storm which he saw was about to break. 
“I have very little to say, Monseigneur,” he replied, ** ex- 

cept that I have the misfortune of being a father, which is 


generally the next most disagreeable thing to being a husband. || be long after me. Good day, good day; pray come no farther.” | but in low tones, in 


My worshiptul sen, whom you see there, hos amused himself 


by falling in leve with a young lady to whom I have no objec- | side of his carriage, and bowed low while the royal train de- | she came to 


tion on earth, except that her father’s dictionary doe’ not con- 
tain the word dower, upon which, as you know, the Dictiona- 
ry of the Academy is reasonably diffuse. Had worthy Mon- 
sieur de Provins understood the meaning of that word, and 


that, when joined with the word Morville, it implies an in- | 
come of ten thousand livres, or a sum in hand of seventy-five | 


thousand crowns, my son might have married his daughter, or 
fifty of his daughters, for aught I care.” 

“The more the better,” cried a gentleman near; “ of 
course, the more the better, Monsieur de Morville, if each 
were to have such a dowry.” 


“Very true,” replied Monsieur de Morville, “very true; _ 


but, however, Monseigneur, my worthy and respectable son, 
not contented with my arrangement of the matter with the 
father of the young lady, makes his own arrangement, I 
am told, with the young lady herself, for the purpose of car- 
rying her off as she is going to a convent, and taking her into 
Spain, to marry her there without anybody’s consent but her 
own.” 

“* Whoever did tell you this, sir,” replied Philip de Mor- 
ville, “told you a gross falsehood, and deserves to be pun- 
ished;" and as he spoke he fixed his eyes sternly upon the 
Duc de Richelieu, adding, “I repeat, that it is a gross false- 
hood that I ever made any arrangement of the kind with 
Mademoiselle de Provins. She was quite unconscious of my 
purpose, or rather, I should say, directly opposed to any thing 
of the sort.” 

“Oh, then,” cried the Duc de Richelieu, laughing, “ it was 
not even with her own consent. I think that is quite enough, 
Monseigneur.”’ 

“ Silence, everybody,” said the Duc de Beurbon. ‘‘ What 
do you wish done, Monsieur de Morville? Your son has been 
guilty of a great fault.” 

“ For which, sir, I hope you will not punish him,” said 
Monsieur de Morville. ‘ Send him back into Spain or Italy, 
or any where ; and send the young lady back to her convent.” 


“Tt matters not,” replied Philip de Morville, ‘‘it matters 
not. If you be but firm and true, Julie, and steadily refuse to 
take the vows—” 

“Silence! I say again,’ cried the Duc de Bourbon, turn- 
ing upon him fiercely. ‘‘ You strangely forget yourself. I 
shall, as your father requires, send you back into Spain, and 
shall immediately despatch this young lady to the convent for 
which she was destined, or rather back to her father’s house, 
that he may send her to what convent he pleases himself.” 

“Nay, I beseech you, sir,” said the Duc de Richelieu, in 
the same jeering tone in which he had previously been speak- 
ing, “‘I beseech you, keep the young lady for a week or two 
at court, that the abominations of this place may give a de- 
gree of ecstatic fervor to her saintly piety, and make the s~ 
clusion of the convent appear a paradise, even without the 
consolations ef the good father director.” 

Philip de Merville could restrain himeelf nu longer. “It 
might well do that,” he replied, ‘it might weil do that, even 
if she were not to hear the ribaldry of a Richelieu, or—" 

“Or what, sir?’ excleimed the Duc de Bouibon, furi- 
ously. 

“ Nothing, monseigneur,”’ replied Philip, whose whole feel- 
ings were in such a state as permitted him to observe no 
bounds. ‘‘ Where all is so bad it is scarcely possible to choose 
which is worst.” 

“Since you dislike the court so much, young man,” ex- 


claimed the Duke, ‘‘you shall try what you think of the Bas-| 


tille.” 

“Nay, nay, not so, I entreat, monseigneur,” exclaimed 
Philip’s father. 

Butthe Duke Interrupted him sternly, saying, “‘ Not a word, 
Morville, not a word—leave the room. It shal! be as I say, by 
—” and he swore an oath, which all who heard him well knew 
would notbe broken. “ 5° shall go to the a “en 
come out again so long as 1 have in France. ris 
fair lady shall go off at once to herein too. You, Berin- 


e have the lettre de cachet got ready, and——and——"’ | 


e looked at the countenance of Philip de Morville, and 
added, with a bitter laugh, ‘and you, Richelieu, have a car- 
riage prepared instantly to carry this young lady back.” 

The Duc de Richelieu bowed low, muttering to himself, 
but in « voice half audible, “‘ That carriage shall be my own.” 

“ Be quick, be quick!" said the Duc de Bourbon; “some 
one put our young friend under arrest, and take his sword 
from inm; he looks as if he were about to use it; but be 

uick, Monsieur de Richelieu, for the king is going soon to 

mbounilet, and we must not be long behind ; be quick, be 
quick!” 

While one or twoof the who were present went 
through the form of putting Philip de Morville under arrest, 
and took his sword from him, the Duc de Richelieu 
the door which led out into the gallery beyond, and almost as 


Bourbon and almostall who were with him immediately has- || 
tened to attend the king to his carriage, and the young mon- | 
arch spoke graciously to his minister, saying, “*I am going a | 
little earlier than I proposed, cousin, but I trust you will not || 


| 


| 





{ The Duke, however, accompanied him bare-headed to the | 


| parted 
In the meantime, poor Julie de Provins and Philip de Mor- 
_ ville were left nearly alone, with hearts well nigh breaking. 
| There were none round them but persons of inferior condi- | 
tion, and it was no slight comfort to them tohave evena single | 
moment in which to converse together, and to bid each other | 
| again and again adieu. Philip, full of eagerness and impetu- 
| osity, besought Julie earnestly to refuse the vows, plighted 
himself to her by every promise sooner or later te make her 
this wife, and assured her he felt a conviction that she yet 
| would be so. Julie’s words were few, but her tears were 
many, and the time of even this sad intercourse was very 
short, for the steps of the Duc de Bourbon were heard re- 
turning in less than five minutes. 

The voice of the minister sounded in its usual harsh tone 
ashe came along the gallery. ‘* What is he doing here?” 
he demanded of some one who accompanied him. “ We will 
have him sent to the Bastille if he comes to the palace without 
permission. Where are all the gentlemen who were with me 
but now?” 

* I suppose, monseicueur, that they are gone to prepare for 
the journey,” said the attendant to whom he spoke. 

* They might have waited at least till I ordered them,” re- 
plied the Duc de Bourbon, and at the same moment he en- 
tered the apartment in which Julie and her lover were, accom- 
panied only by one or two gentlemen of no very high rank. 

“Ha!” he said, ‘ha! so the Duc de Richelieu has not re- 

‘turned. Keep an eye upon the young gentleman and lady, 
messieurs, till the one sets out for the Bastille, and the other 
for her father’s house.” 

The attendants bowed, and the Duke was passing on, but 
paused for a moment at the door as if in thought, murmuring 
to himself, “ [t is strange where all these people are gone 
to!” 


That brief pause gave time for two or three other persons 
to be added to the number which the room contained; but 
perhaps the prime minister might not have seen them at all, 
as he wasin the very act of passing through the opposite door, 
had not Julie, with an exclamation of joy and satisfaction, 
darted across the room, and cast herself into the arms of the 
very same elderly gentleman who, in a dusty riding-dress, bad 
paused to refresh his horses at the little cabaret in the forest 
of Fontainebleau. He was now in a more courtly garb in- 
deed, but the moment the Duc de Bourbon's eyes were thus 
called towards him,a look of anger and indignation came into 
the minister's countenance, and he exclaimed, “‘ How is this, 
Monsieur Dodun ? what brings you hither?" 

“I did not come without being sent for, monseigneur,” an- 
swered the gentieman in a@ tone firm but respectiul, and he 
was going on to say more, but at that Moment the eyes of the 
Duc de Bourbon fixed upon a gentleman who had come in at 
the same time with Monsieur Dodun, and the expression of 


anger in his countenance gave way to that of surprise. 
** Ab, Monsieur le Duc de Charost,” cried the’ Duc de Bour- 
bea, “I thought you had gone withthe king. May I ask 


what is the occasion of your presence here?" 


“ To deliver to you this letter, sir,”’ said the Due de Cha- 
rost, “and on the pact of his majesty to desire that you pay 
due attention to it.” 

As he spoke he advanced toward the minister with a sealed 
letter in kis hand, followed, almost step by step, by one of the 

| lieutenants of the garde du corps. ‘The prime minister had 
turned very pale, and he received the letter from the king 
evidently with great agitation. He tore it open somewhat 
vehemently, however; and, as he read, the paper nearly 
dropped from his hand. It contained an intimation of sudden 
dismissal, disgrace, and exile. It showed him that his at- 
| tempts to overthrow an amiable, highly-gifted, and excellent 
man, Fleury, bishop of Frejus, had not only proved utterly 
vain, but had called down upon his own head a storm which 
he felt that he well deserved; and thus he stood for a moment 
or two in the midst of the room in perfect silence, but with a 
gloomy frown upon his brow, and his eyes fixed upon the floor. 
|| Then raising them he gazed round with a bewildered look, | 
j and darted out of the room without saying a word. | 
| _ “ Follow him to Chantilly, follow him to Chantilly,” said | 
|, the Duc de Charost to the lieutenant of the garde de corps, \ 


| * and do not lose sight of him till he has arrived.” ! 
Thus saying, he turned with a smile to Monsieur Dodua, j 
i 


and added: ‘* That farce is played, and the country, per 7 
|, May have a little peace. He, onine Beciaghee’? he coe. 
| tinued, as he saw a gentleman enter with a paper in his hand, | 
| “ what have you got there?” | 
| “A lettre de cachet, sir,” replied the other, “ for the sig- | 
nature of Monsieur le Duc, but I can’t find him, and Riche- | 

lieu, whom I met just »ow, passed me like # shot, and jumped 

into his carriage without answering my questions.” 
“ He is wise, he is wise,” said the de Charost; “I 


prime minister any longer. So good morning to you, Mon- 
sieur de Beringhen. Now, Dodun, what are we to do next?” 

While all this bad been going on, poor Julie had remained 
clinging to her uncle, explaining to him in quick, eager words, 

ied by many tears, the situation in 
, and all that had preceded it. When 
of the Jatter part of the subject, however, 
which she did to her mother's brother, whom she had loved 
from a child, with mere confidence and frankness than she 
had ever dared to show to her own father, Monsieur Dodun 
stopped her, saying, “I know all that, my dear Julie; | bave 
seen your mother; do not be alarmed: all will go well.” 

Julie looked from her uncle to Philip de Morville, and from 
her lover to her uncle aguin, but then abe cast down her eyes 
with a sigh; for though Monsieur Dodun's words were words 
of hope and consolation, she dared not believe that they im- 
plied such hopes as her heart would fain have attached to 
them. Philip himself stood by, somewhat surprised at the 
whole scene, never having beheld Julie’s uncle before, and 
not exactly comprehending what was the connection between 
her and him. The other part of the scene was not less inter- 
esting to him, for though he knew not the contents of the 
king's letter ull the Duc de Charost ‘ed it to Monsi 
Beringhen, yet it was very evident that some great reverse er 
mortification had befallen a man universally hated in France, 
and who certainly had not lately been taking the means to 
make himself expecially beloved by Philip de Morville. He 
was still under arrest, however, and even when the Duke's 
fall was made known by the words of Monsieur de Charost, 
Philip did not very well perceive what change would be thus 
effected in his situation, till the persons who had beer told to 
guard him, more acute in such matters than himself, began to 
drop off one by one, and at length the efficer who held his 
sword touched his arm, saying, “ Here, Monsieur de Morville, 
here, take your blade, that game is played; Monsieur le Duc 
can’t trump your card new ;" and, giving the weapon into the 
young gentleman's hand, he hastened away, eager to geta 
place in some carriage in order to pay his court to the new 
minister. 

In answer to the Due de Charost’s question, Monsieur Do- 
dun replied, “ [ will be ready in five minutes, monsieur, but 
I have to speak for an instant with a gentleman I sent for: | 
meen M. de Morville.” 

“If he has not run to see if he can eave his place,” enid the 
Due de Charost. “But will not his son do? There he 
stands!"’ 

“T suppose this is Monsieur de Morville,” said Dodun, 
holding out his hand to him; “I read it in my little Julie's 
eyes here. The father world have done better, it is true; but 
Lheara desperste scampering in the court, and doubtless 
there will be «uch a rush to Kambouillet, that he will be car- 
ried away with the stream, Well then, Monsieur Philip, as 
I am about to hasten to Parid, and shall take this dear girl 
with me, you had better go after your father, and tell him— 
though probably he may be out of office by the time you see him, 
that will make no difference in my views. If there be any 
truth in a minister's promises, | am Comprroller-General of 
the finances; but whether Iam or not, Julie de Provins is 
henceforth my child, and her dowry will satisfy more exorbi- 
tant men than your father. One word more—if you are not 
suing for a place at Rambouillet, you may come wp to us at 
the Place Royale, where your suit is very sure of being more 
acceptable than at the palace. Now away with you, away 
with you—you shal! kiss her band when you come to Paris.’ 


which she was 








Marise Siesacs.—Every nation has its private signals. 
In war and in peace the signal book is held sacred, and the 
signals ere supposed to be known only to the commander of 
each vessel. incase of war, if a national vessel happen to 
be captured, the signal book is wt once thrown overboard, be- 
fore the victor can gain ; cesession of it. Otherwise be might 
decoy into his power, by a knowledge of these private signs, 
other ships of the nation with which he is at war. The sy 
tem of signals has never yet been been brought to any great 
perfection, in practice, by any maritime power. Since the in- 
troduction of numbers into telegraphic language, however, the 
communication by signals has been extended and facilitated ; 
and it has created a language that may be made use of asa 
more general means of communicativn between ships at sea, 
and from ships with the shore. Taylor's ‘ Fig Ship.’ 

— 


Tue Siamese Decatocus.—lIt may not be uninteresting 
to the reader to have introduced the Siamese ten command- 
a. found in the sacred beoks of the Budhists; the first 

ve being obligatory upon all the le, the last five upon 
the priesthood ae “a ail - 
- Do not kill asimals. 
Do not steal. 
Do not commit adultery. 
Do not tell Jies. 
Do not drink ardent spirits 
Do not eat any thing from mid-day until past midnight. 
Deo not sleep on a place more than a cubit high. 
Do not anoint your body with fragrant oil or powder, 
. Do not look at a female, nor at theatrical exh bitions. 
Taylor's ' Fisg Ship’—just 
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me Imprinted in the hyacinth faioeo Mr. Brass, on returning home, received the report of his down his shan, really —_ remarkable. Me. ey 
aan Love with a Lady played—but where, clerk with much cemplacency and satisfaction, and was par- | "ll remember, if this gentleman should be found ha ten 
= Or when, or how, 't is yours to guesst ticular in inquiring after the ten-peund note, which, proving himself to the bed-post, or any unpleasant accident ota hind 
= Enough if we this truth declare— on examination to be a good and lawful note of the Governor | should happen—you 'll remember, Mr Richard, h hi 
have Love with a Lady played at Chess! ~ Company of the Bank of England, increased his good pound note was given to you in part | ayment ‘of on amet 
sheer tenenbet, ead cae, atta a considerably. Indeed, he so overflowed with liberality jrentt You'll bear that in mind, Mr. Richard ; you had bet- 
= The mind which in that Lady's face -- —— sion, that in the fullness of his heart he invited | ter make a note of it, sir, in case you should ever be called 
eyes Was mirrored, as the morning-sky anaemic wy oo tes puach with him rw thet err to give evidence.” 
a : Sa a chiar hosel qoeets duciling ohtect pent rade see A Fags is currently denominated | r. Swiveller took a large sheet of foolscap, and with a 
im- And, robed in each serenest grace, Giinaietieremiens Inteainieta handsome compli- | countenance of profound gravity, began to make 2 very small 
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‘the Se there, pomp ag tn ; i po rst day of his devotion to it had so plainly \. “ pte aowete too cautious ee Brass. “ There 
“ aidan Chae | . ; ‘ ; ___ {lis a.deal of wickedness going on about world, a deal of 
bw ta vA ' ith oe -. _ a a with Mr. Brass that the habit of paying || wickedness. Did the gentleman happen to say, sir but 
oe as like a dream to see them play; pliments kept a man’s tongue oiled without any expense ; , 2€ver mind thatat present, sir; finish that little memorandum.” 
re ; So deeply, marvelously still, | and, as that useful member ought never to grow rusty or creak | Dick did so, and handed it to Mr. Brass, wh “had di 
t And busbed in charmed thought, sat they, | in turning on its hinges in the case of a titioner of the Mounted from his stool and was walki 4a - is- 
age _ 8 of the tyrant will , law, in whom it should be always-elib and easy. he lost few | office. eS 
Sontrolling both, for well or ill! \| opportunities of improving himself by the utterance - | “Oh, this i it?” sai ; 
nee, And surely in chat silentness || some speeches = calagieta cheumaites. And ‘hie hed | his sane ig Hem oe - ae ~ om Riche 
“"e Angels, on heaven's own azure hill, | passed into such a habit with him that, if he could not be ard, did the gentleman say eubine Clee? ” sit 
aa Watched the sweet Pair who played at Chess. —- = a. ~~ his tongue at his finger’s ends, he might | “* No.”” . 
na Bas cnn.0 Giteennet certainly be said to have it any where but in his face; which, | * Are you sure, Mr. Richard,” said Brass solemnly, “ 
__ In her fair eyes—they ce = move ;" I beings ee we have ye seen, of a hard and repulsive char- | the gentleman said nothing else.” y, “ that 
id to And swift as thought she stretches out i re Ne 4 _ -% Ne an 4 angen above all the smooth |“ Devil a word, sir,” replied Dick. 
in to Her small white hand, without a glove, nae io eed ‘oy aie che Ot off those who | “ Think again, sir,” said Brass, “ it ’s my duty, sir, in th» 
ae And moves the pies seat og ! — —s _ anc -_ ro of the World, or of that | position in which I stand, and as an honorable member of the 
‘lle, Across, on all sides, vane id, Dems —e _ a * monishing them to seek jess ‘egal profession, the first profession in this country, sir, or in 
— Say te ber ents eal Gas ath Bare | ee rs and try their fortune elsewhere. __ iany other country, or in any of the planets that shine above 
i Her game at Chess the Ledy played. H ile Mr. Brass by turns overwhelmed his clerk with || at night and are supposed to be inhabited—it 's my duty, sir, 
y play || compliments and inspected the ten-pound note, Miss Sally | 48 an honorable member of that professi pun 00 pon 
— What is the world, and what is life, || showed little emetion and that of no pleasurable kind ; for as & leading question in a vote of thi delice: — ai inensios 
new To her whese heart is in the game! || the tendency of her legal practice had been to fix her thoughts Did the Sahenen sir <r te fi “: 7 os Pace 
; The bliss of that ingenivus strife | on smali gains and gripings, and to whet and sharpen her , day afternoon aottien teen ~ vith a 5 oF you yester- 
Do- : Is dear to her as health or fame! |} natural wisdom, she was not a little disappointed that the sin- _—® box of ro rty—sa mre! wit ss x of property 
» but With whomsoe'er she plays, the same; |! gle gentleman had obtained the lodgings at such an easy rate, this camndaat oe pan come SS 
w: | FE E’en losing has some power to bless; | arguing that, when he was seen to have set his mind upon “* Come, do n’t be a fool,” said Miss Sall 
And were Love dead, she 'd feel no shame \ them, he should have been charged dou dle or treble the usua! Dick looked at her, and then , en a the i 
_ 4 To sit with Hatred down to Chess! i terme, and that, in exact proportion as he pressed forward, Sally again, and still said o No.” oe oo 
1e Love, breeding o'er the beard, grows dull, ‘ amar y —~ have hung back. But neither the good - Pooh, pooh! Deuce take it, Mr. Richard, how dull you 
ain Aad, Gontain, cones ben ball euches °P ~ of Mr. Brass _ the dissatisfaction of Sally wrought are! ” ened Brass, relaxing into a smile, “ Did he say any- 
oe Her hope menawhile grows ripe and fall, i = a t ep gentleman, who, throwing the | thing about his preperty !—there.” 
aa ie diieaneemias tina aii madiene || Fesponsibili-y of this and all other acts and deeds thereafter)“ That's the way to put it,” said Miss Sally, nodding to 
; Whe : : ‘ to be done by him upon his ualucky destiny, was quite resigned " her brothe s 
alesse hen lo! what nothings sometimes make | and comfortable ; full i fo . a rm 
car- A mighty shock! That Lady's lip | cally ind fi . — oi ence teas F< tiny Sree + me Men ner aang 
: Qeivers with come esnvulsive echo > Avene pone t. ; fortable, cozy tone—“ I do n't assert that he did say so, mind ; 
a Her hand just touched Love's fi ; Good morning, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, on the second | I only ask you, to refresh your me id he s oan 2 
girl gue wees ove's fingertip. day of Mr. Swiveller's clerkship. ‘ Sally found you a second- stance, that h ~ sooneh — © say, tor im 
m— : Her heedless hand! while wandering o'er, || hand stool, sir, yesterday evening in Whitechapel. She’s hemor o ; ithi we - eg oa get ort 
him, Eager to snatch the ivory prize, | rare fellow at a bargain, I can tell you, Mr Richard Y ‘l | we bad se edie nn Moe a meager a 
any It touched Love's lightly, once—no more ! | find that a first rate stool, sir, take my word for it.” Jing should a ae py cy “_ ‘ticular! re | 
il of How can a touch thus paralyze ! “It’s rather a crazy one to look at,” said Dick. that whi am eS ee ee yo 
ns is How flush her cheek, how fire her eyes! | You'll find it a most amazing stool to sit d owe upon, y consid ved ti on a ae 
orbi- How fill her soul with sweet distress, || may depend,” returned Mr. Brass. 4 © ane rene fe the | oan Sn nae - — slight et ye mn for the trouble 
not P a ee beyond disguise, ° | open street just opposite the hospital, and as it has been stand- } added cm, an continuities cod onli tan ~re 
oe . make her lose—tnat game at Chess! | ee a — or two, it has got rather dusty and a little |‘ were you induced to accept him on my behalf, as a tenant, 
His eyes had been on hers for hours, | n from being in the sun, that’s all. upon those conditions? " 
wey Ses lease chee oun. thes Love bad queeds |“ Thope it hus n't got any fevers or any thing of that sort in| Cervainly not,” replied Dick. 
ris. His breath had warmed her cheek's rich flowers, | r said Dick, sitting himself down di-contentediy between) “ Why then, Mr. Richard,” said Brass, darting at him a 
ie And still these thoughts were ali unraised. \ ee, and the chaste Sally. “One of the legs is longer | supercilious and reproachful look, * it's my opinion that you 
le Now sits che like « thing amazed ; “Then w _ bit of ti te have mistaken your calling, and will never make a lawyer.” 
er Her chance at every move grows less; | he. ha! 2 w. geta bit of timber in, sir,” retorted Brass. _“He,|  “ Not if you live a thousand years,” added Miss Sally.— 
“on ; She plays at random—one so crazed i eee c e get.a bit of timber in, sir, and that's another ad |) Whereupon the brother and sister took each a noisy p ach 
— Ne’er lost or gained a game at Chess. 1 ae tb — going to market for us. Miss Brass, | — from the little tin box, and fell into a gloomy tow ht- 
right Thoughts of the player now crowd above || “Will you keep quiet?” interrupted the fui j Ye Noth i i 
~ T tol sap. noth , , — a oo g fair subject of || Nothing further passed up to Mr. Swiveller’s dinnertime, 
= asteaeen i feme itcnwoalpreny_ | siwa emi iningop fm hr pe How am | which waa thea ode an eed hot, he ws 
rreat She does not know she plays at Chess. i What an uncertain chap vou are!"’ returned the lawy ai ae cain 0as ants as Sane Se eee 
e in- Her dos might spring with wild caress, | “Sometimes you ’re all for a chat At another time a. re) . At the last stroke of five, he reappeared, and 
, the Mother or sister tilt the board, | all for work. A man never knows what bh } na re the office, as if by magic, became fragrant with the smell of 
ted; And she know no emotion less, | you in,” srt a th ont} are yoo and lomon-pedl. : , ; 
ase Or more, of all her heart must hoard ! “ 1 'm in a working humor now,” said Sally, “ so don’t dis ing be b eorre om gel pe ty i 
vs | . ’ ’ » ¥ " . b a « 
me King, Queen, that heart hath quite forgot ; turb - u - i. And don’t take hun” — Miss Sally |“ J should let him have his sleep out,” returned Dick. 
p ' _No Knight hath sway there, but a swain ; | pointed with the feather of her pen to Richard—* off his busi-|) “Sleep out!” cried Brass; “ why he has been asleep now, 
a ‘ No Castle socks she, bute Cot ; y ness. He won't do more than he can help, | dare say.” _six-and-twenty hours. We bave been moving chests of draw- 
and- No Bishop, but a curate plain. | Mr. Brass had evidently a strong inclination to make an , Crs over his head, we have knocked double knocks at the 
Gon Such is Love's fine electric chain; | angry reply, but was deterred by prudent or timid considere- | street-door, we have made the servant-girl fall down stairs 
bn One touch has done it! Need he sue? tions, as he only muttered something about aggravation, and several times, (she's a hght weight, and it don’t hurt her 
pe No; ere he 'd time to touch again, | vagabond ; not associating the terms with any individual, | ™uch,) but nothing wakes him.” 
He 'd won the game—and Lady too! | but mentioning them as connected with some abciract ideas; “ Perhaps a ladder,” suggested Dick “and getting in at 
= ape — him. They wet on writing for |) the first-floor window —" 
A : : a long time in silence after this—in such a dull silence that) “ ere’ between; besides 
gene ad Pee perpen ol ed mee, J 8 | Mr. Swiveller (who required excitement) had several times h TET ts cain cane Brees. eebuniad 
et bare when Suave-wen Ronen ome al fallen asleep, and written divers strange words in an unknown | “What do you say to getting on the roof of the house 
ight. far as ‘In memory of,’ and then you wait, I bo post character with his eyes shut, when Miss Sally at length broke | through the trap-door, and dropping down the chimney?” 
who wants ® monument next?” ‘ Why, yes,’ replied the ete monotony of the office by pulling out the little tin |“ That would be an excellent plan,” said Brass, “ if any- 
er. old man, resting for a moment on his mallet, “ || ox, taking @ naisy pinch of snuff, and then expressing her body would be—” and here he looked very hard at Mr. Swiv- 
bod t on his maiiet, “ unless some- || opinion that Mr. Richard Swiveller had “ d = | “w i 
~ y is sick, and you are event aes @ beep Ps » Ric | Swiveller ha one it. || eller—“ would be kind, and friendly, and generous enough, 
od. right on !” dostoring th a te said Richard. fee toda be I dare say it would mot be anything like as 
you know,” returned Miss Brass, “that the lodger # disagreeable as one supposes.” 
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Dick had made the suggestion, thinking that the es 
possibly fall within Miss Sally's department. As he said 
nothing further, and declined taking the hint, Mr. Brass was’ 
fain to propese that they should go up stairs together, and 
make a last effort to awaken the sleeper by some less violent 
means, which, if they failed on this last trial, must positively 
be succeeded by stronger measures. Mr. Swiveller, assent- 
ing, armed himseif with his stool and the lerge ruler, and re- 
paired with bis employer to the scene of action, where Miss 
Brass wes already ringing a band-bell with all her might, and 
yet without producing the smallest effect upon their mysteri- 
ous lodger. 

“* There are his boots, Mr. Richard,” said Brass. 

“* Very obstinate-leoking articles they are too,” quoth Rich- 
ard Swiveller. And truly they were as sturdy and bluff a 
pair of boots as one would wish to see; as firmly planted on 
the ground as if their owner’s legs and feet had been in them, 
and seeming, with their broad soles and blunt toes, to hold 
possession of their place by main force. 

“*T can’t see anything but the curtain of the ” said 
Brass, applying his eye to the keyhole of the door. “Is he 
a strong man, Mr. Richard? ”’ 

“ Very,”’ answered Dick. 

“It would be an extremely unpleasant circumstance if he 
was to bounce out suddenly,” said Brass. ‘ Keep the stairs || 
clear. I should be more than a match for him of course, but || 
I’m the master of the house, and the laws of hospitality must | 
be respected.—Hallo there! Hallo, hallo! ” H 

While Mr. Brass, with his eye curiously twisted into the | 
keyhole, uttered these sounds as a means of attracting the | 
lodger’s attention, and while Miss Brass plied the hand-bell, | 
Mr. Swiveller put his stool close against the wall by the side | 
of the door, and mounting on the top and standing bolt up- | 
right, so that if the lodger did make a rush, he would most |! 
probably pass him in its onward fary, began a violent battery | 
with the ruler upon the upper panels of the door. Captivated | 
with his ewn ingenuity, and confident in the 
position, which he had taken up after the method of those | 
hardy individuals who open the pit and gallery doors of thea- | 
tres on crowded nights, Mr. Swiveller rained down such a} 
shower of blows thai the noise of the bell was drowned ; end | 
the ssaall servant who lingered on the stairs below, ready to | 
fly at a moment’s notice, was obliged to hold her ears lest she || 
should be rendered deaf for life. \} 

Suddenly the door was unlocked on the inside and flung | 
violently open. The small servant fled to the coal cellar; | 
Miss Sally dived into ber own bedroom; Mr. Brass, who was | 
not remarkable for pezsonal courage, ran into the next street, || 
and finding that nobody fellowed him, armed with a poker or | 
other effensive weapon, put his hands in his pockets, walked i 
very slowly all at once, and whistled. } 

Meanwhile Mr. Swiveller, on the top of the stool, drew | 
himself into as flat a shape as possible against the wall and | 
looked, not unconcernedly, down upon the single gentleman, 
who appeared at the door growling and cursing in a very aw- | 
ful manner, and, with the boots in his hand, seemed to have 
an intention of hurling them dewn stairs on speculation. This | 
idea, however, he abandoned, and he was turning inte his | 
room again, still growling vengefully, when his eyes met those || 
of the watchful Richard. i 

“* Have you been making that horrible noise ?”’ said the sin- | 
gle gentleman. | 

“I have been helping, sir,” returned Dick, keeping his eye | 





|| compact piece of raw steak from a neat tin case into @ fourth | cither with Mr. Brass or his sister 


hed his nigh side of his bald head. || he supposed by clock-work He also gave them t> under- 
This tng ae Ang iaeanng sir which, now that he had | ctand that the cooking paratus roasted a fine piece - sir- 
leisure to observe it, charmed Mr. Swiveller exceedingly ; | lein of beef weighing hee’ ee opm eh two 
therefore, by way of propitiaton, he expressed the hope tint | minors comet of met end further that, however the eBeet 
ae dose any aageelng t@ getup, and further that he woul ‘was produced, he had distinctly seen water boil and bubble 
“ Come here, you rascal,” was the lodger's an- | up when the single gentleman winked ; ae facts he 
swer as he reentered his room. (Mr. Swiveller) was led to infer = a ee aa 
Mr. Swiveller followed him in, leaving the stool outside, 7 conjuror er chemist, —_— — = = 
but reserving the ruler in case of surprise. He rather con- || roof po er aie = 
gratulated himself upon his prudence when the single gentle- | — — _— ress, interest 
— ars — an There wes one point which Mr. Swiveller deemed it un- 
‘Can you drink any thing ?"” was his next inquiry. necessary to enla: ge upen, and that was the fact of the modest 








. . her, which reason of its intrinsic strength and ite 

Mr. Swiveller ied that he had very recentlybleen as- | quencher, w by 
suaging the pangs of thirst, but that he was still open to “a | Coming close upon the heels SPREE tend Gen, 
modest quencher,” if the materials were at hand. Without had discussed at dinner, awakened a slig ° 


i i other modest quenchers 
another word s ken on either side, the lodger took from his #nd rendered neccessary two or three 
outs wake tal of temple, shining as of polished silver, | 8t the public-house in the course of the evening. 
and placed it carefully on the table. | 
Greatly interested in hie protesdings, Mr. Swiveller ob- | CHAPTER XXXVI. 
served him closely. Sea inle Canker Oban 
he dropped an egg, into another some coffee, into a 8 


| As the single gentleman, after some weeks’ occupation of 
| his lodgings, still declined to by word or gesture 
ota era Ao 
poured i of communication ; as 
he some water. Then, with the aid of a hos phorus- Richard Swiveller as bis channel . > 
bes and come maschen, he proseied otigha dnd cqplind'ts 0 proved himself in r S epied cantndopenn ae 
0 spiciolamp which tad 0 place of ite own below the tem- | ing for every thing beforehand, giving very lit . 
ple; then he shut down all the little chambers, | ing no noise, and keeping early hours; Mr. Richard imper- 
then he opened them; and then, by some wonderful and un- | ceptibly rose to an important a 
seen agency, the steak was , the egg was boiled, the cof- | who had influence over this mysterious lodger, could ne- 
fee was accurately prepared, and his breakfast was ready. series Sin tin, Gene aR, Cy ae aap 
“ Hot water—” said the lodger, handing it to Mr. Swivel- || proech his person. F 
ler with as much coolness as if he had o hinken fire before | If the truth must be told, even Mr. pereiar’> eqpeentine 
him—“‘ extraordinary rum—sugar— and a travelling glass ‘to the single gentleman were of a very distant +, met 
Mix for yourself. And make haste.” with small encouragement ; but as he never returned from a 
Dick complied, his eyes wandering all the time from the monosyllabic conference with the unknown, without quoting 


of his temple on the table which seemed to do every thing. to the | Such expressions as “‘ Swiveller, I know I canrely upon you,’ 


trunk which seemed every thi lodger |—* [ have no hesitation in saying, Swivelier, that | entertain 
cahhie where like a =e a oun these |* regard for "pn bee Swiveller, you are 7 friend and will 
x — see ~ . iaeaaen eben kind, purporting seed 
“ ; ” | the same familiar ing 4 to have 
aan nn en ash aft Co atts Oe tingle gentleman to hime, hed t_form 
ick nodded amazing || the staple of their ordinary discourse, neither Mr. Brass nor 
oe —— seen sho 1” || Miss Sally for a moment questioned the extent of his influ- 
“‘ A dragon,” said Dick. | ence, but accorded to him their fullest and most unqualified 
The single gentleman, perhaps because he had met with elief. _ 
such things in his travels, or perhaps because he was a single | But quite apart from and i 
gentleman, evinced no surprise, but merely inquired “ Wife Ptlarity, Mr. Swiveller bad another, which promised to be 
or sister?” “ Sister,” said Dick.—So much the better,” °qually enduring, and to lighten his position considerably. 
said the single gentleman, “he can get rid of her when he | He found favor in the eyes of Miss Sally Brass. Let not 
likes.” |, the light —— of female on — oe + ~ 
“I want to doas I like, yonng man,” he added after a ‘© ® new tale of love whic serve a jest; for 
short silence ; “‘to go to bed when I like, to get ap when I Miss Brass, however accurately formed to be — was 
like, come in when I like, go out when I like—to be asked no 0t of the loving kind. That amiable virgin having clung to 
questions and be surrounded by no spies. [n this last respect, the skirts of the Law from her earliest youth, having sus- 
servants are the devil. There's only one here.” tained herself by their aid, as it were, in her first running 
“‘ And a very little one,” said Dick. | alone, and maintained a firm grasp upon them ever since, 
“ And a very little one,” repeated the lodger. “ Well, the ad passed her life ina kind of legal childhood. She had 
place will suit me, will it ?”’ F ‘been remarkable, when a tender prattler, for ag uncommon 
“Yes,” said Dick. talent in counterfeiting the walk and manner of a bailiff; in 
“Sharks, I suppose?” said the lodger. which character she had learned to tap her little play-fellows 
Dick nodded assent, and drained his on the shoulder, and to carry them off to imaginary sponging- 
“* Let them know my humor,” said the single gentleman, | bouses, with a correctness of imitation which was the surprise 


t of this source of pe- 


upon bim, and waving the ruler gently in his right hand, as|| rising. “ If disturb me, lose a good tenant. If &nd delight of all who witnessed her performances, and which 
an indication of what the single gentleman had to expect if he | they know cae that, they Sen beat If they try to Was only to be exceeded by her exquisite manner of putting an 


attempted any violence. 
** How dare you, then?” said the lodger, “ Eh?” 


virtuous family was to weigh as nothing in the balance. 
“Is my peace nothing?” said the single gentleman. 
“Is their peace nothing, sir?” returned Dick. “I don’t) 
wish to hold out any threats, sir—indeed, the law does not | 
aliow of threats, for to threaten is an indictable off | 
if ever you do that again, take care you’re not sat 
the coroner and buried in a cross-road before you wake. We. 
have been distracted with fears that you were dead, sir,” said | 
Dick, gently sliding to the ground, “and the short and the | 
long of it, is, that we cannot allow single gertlemen to come | 
into this establishment and sleep like deuble gentlemen with | 
out paying extra for it.” 


hours at a stretch, and whether the of an amiable “| 





“ Indeed!” cried the lodger. 

“ Yes, sir, indeed,” retorned Dick, yielding to his destiny 
and saying whatever came uppermost; “ an equal quantity 
of slumber was never got out of one bed and bedstead, and if 
you 're going to sleep in that way, you must pay for a double- 
bedded reom.” 

Instead of being thrown into a passion by these re- 
marks, the lodger relapsed into <— grin ph: frre at 
Mr. Swiveller with twinkling eyes. He was a brown-faced, 
sun-burnt man, and appeared browner and more sunburnt 
from having a white nightcap on. As it was clear that he 
was 8 ey yy ag nome respects, Mr. Swiveller was re- 
lieved to im in 6 humor, and to encourage him 
in it, smiled himself. - 

The lodger, in the testiness of being so rudely roused, had 





| know more, it’s a notice to quit. It's better to understand | execution into her doll’s house, and taking an exact inventory 
|| these things at once. Good day.” 
To this, Dick made no other reply than by inquiring wheth- | 
er the lodger held it to be consistent with the conduct and | 
character of a gentleman to go to sleep for six-and-twenty | 


|| of the chairs and tables. Pe ch cme ‘ + Agee 
“I beg your pardon,” said Dick, halting in his to soothed and cheered the decline i lowed her, & most 
the door, knee gon lodger prepared to pba “*When he exemplary gentlemam, (called ‘ old Foxey’ by bis friends from 
who adores thee has left but the name’—” his extreme sagacity,) who encouraged them te the utmost, 
“* What do you mean?’ and whose chief regret on finding that he drew near to 
“—But the name,” said Dick—has left but the name—in || Houndsditch churchyard was, that his daughter could not take 
case of letters or parcels—” || eut an attorney's certificate and hold a place upon the roll. 
“I never have any,” returned the lodger. | Filled with this affectionate and touching sorrow, he had sol- 
“ Or in case any body should call.” }emnly confided her to his son Sampson as an invaluable aux- 
“ No body ever calls on me.” ‘iliary; and from the old gen Jeman's decease to the:period of 
“If any mistake should arise from not having the name, | veg ghee Miss Sally Brass had been the prop and pil- 
do n’t say it was m Ne ick, still lingering. — , /@r is business. 
«Oh blame eas ea a having devoted herself from infancy to 
“I'll blame no body,” said the lodger, with such irascibili- | this one pursuit and study, Miss Brass could knew but little 
ty thet in a moment Dick found himself upon the staircase, | of the world, otherwise than in connexion with the law; and 
and the locked door between them. | that, from a lady gifted with such high tastes, proficiency in 
Mr. Brass and Miss Sally were lurking hard by, having ‘hose gentler and softer arts in which women usually excel, 
been, indeed, only routed from the key-hole by Mr. Swivel- | ¥®# scarcely to be looked for. Miss Sally's accomplishments 
ler’s abrupt exit. As their utmost exertions had not enabled | Were all of a masculine and strictly legal kind. They began 
them to overhear a word of the interview, however, in conse- | With the practice of an attorney and they ended with it. She 
quence of a quarrel for precedence, which, though limited of | was in a state of lawful innocence, so to speak. The law tad 
necessity to punches and pinches and such uiet pantomime, | been her nurse, and, as bandy-legs or such physical deformi- 
had lasted the whole time, they hurried ot to the office | ties in children are held to be the consequence of bad nursing, 
te hear his account of the conversation. | 80, if in a mind so beautifal and moral twist or bandiness could 
them—faithfully | be found, Mise Sally Brase’s nurse wes alone to blame. 
wishes and character of the single gentleman, and poetically | 
| 


adherence to truth; declaring, p Pen Te Bry with inkstands and boxes of wafers, three oranges in 
tions that it contained a specimen of every kind of rich food || ene hand, balancing stools his chin on his 
and wine, known in these times, and in particular thet it was || nose, and constant! « hundred other feats of 





of a self-acting kind and served up whatever was required, as | ingenwity; for with such unbendings did Richard, in Mr. 
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Brass’s absence, relieve the tedium of his confinement. These 
social qualities, which Miss Sally first discovered by accident, 
gradually made such an impression upon her, that she wou!d 
entrest Mr. Swiveller to relax as though she were not by, 
which Mr. Swiveller, nothing loth, would resdily consent to 
do. By these means a friendship sprung up between them. 
Mr. Swiveller gradually came to look upon her as her brother 
Sampson did, oy would have looked mpepaan coe 
clerk. He imparted to her the mystery of going the odd man 
or plain New-market for fruit, ginger-beer, baked potatoes, or 
even a modest quencher, of which Mr. Brass did not ay 
to partake. He would often uade her to undertake his 
share of writing in addition to her own; nay, he would some- | 
times reward her with a hearty slap on the back, and protest | 
that she was a devilish good fellow, a jolly dog, and 90 forth ; 
all of which compliments Miss Sally would receive in entire 





good part and with perfect satisfaction. 

One circumstance troubled Mr. Swiveller’s mind very much, 
and that was that the small servant remained in the bowels | 
of the earth under Bevis Marks, and never came to the sur- | 
face unless the single gentieman rang his bell, when she would 
answer it and immediately disappear again. She never went 
out, or came into the office, or had a clean face, or took 
off the coarse apron, or looked out of anyof the windows, 
or stood at the street-door for a breath of air, or had any rest | 
or enjoyment whatever. Nobody ever came to see her, no- | 
body spoke of her, nobody cared about her. Mr. Brass had | 
said once, that he believed she was ‘a love-child,’ (which | 
means anything but a child of love,) and that was all the in-| 
formation Richard Swiveller could obtain. 

“ It's of no use asking the dragon,” thought Dick one day, | 
as he sat conte features of Miss Sally Brass. “1 | 
suspect if I asked questions on that head, our alliance | 
would be at an end. I wonder whether she is a dragon by) 
the bye, or something in the mermaid way. She has rather | 
a scaly appearance. But mermaids are fond of looking at 
themselves in the glass. which she can't be. And they have 
a habit of combing their hair, which she hasn't. No, she’sa 
dragon.” 

“ Where are you going, old fellow?" said Dick aloud, | 
Mise Sally wiped her pen as usual on the green dress, and 
uprose from seat. 

“‘ To dinner,” answered the dragon. 

“To dinner!" thought Dick, “that's another circum-| 
stance. I don't believe that small servant ever bas anything | 
to eat.” 

“‘ Sammy won't be home,” said Miss Brass. “‘ Stop till 1 | 
come back. I shan't be long.” | 

Dick nodded and followed Miss Brass with bis eyes to the 
door, and with his ears to a little back parlor, where she and 
her brother took their meals. 

“ Now,” said Dick, walking up and down with his hands 
in his pockets, ‘‘1'd give something—if I had it—to know | 
how they use that child, and where they keep ber. My mo- 
ther must have been a very inquisitive woman, I have no, 
doubt I'm marked with a note of interrogation somewhere | 
* My feelings I smother, but thou hast been the cause of this 
anguish my '—upon my word," said Mr. Swiveller, checking | 
himself rnd falling thoughtfully into the client’s chair, “1, 
should like to know how they use her!”’ | 

After running on in this way for some time, Mr. Swiveller | 
sofily o the door with the intention of darting across the | 





street a glass of the mild porter. At that moment he 
eangitt @ pasting glimpso of. tho brown-henddecss of Mico | 
Brass Gites doom ae kitchen stairs. “ And by Jove!” 
thought Dick, “she’s going to feed the servant. 
never !” 

First peeping over the handrail and allowihg the head-dress 
te disappear in the darkness below, he groped his way down 
and arrived at the door of a back kitchen immediately after 
Miss Brass had entered the same, bearing in her band a cold 
leg of mutton. It was a very dark and miserable place, very 
low, and very damp, the walls disfigured by a thousand rents 
and blotches. The water was trickling out of a leaky butt, 
and @ most wretched cat was lapping up the drops with the 
sickly eagerness of starvation. The grate, which was a wide 
one, was wound and screwed up tight, so as to hold no more 
than a little thin sandwich of tre. Everything was locked 
up ; the coal-cellar. the candle-box, the salt-box, the meat-safe, 
—_ = locked. — was nothing that a beetle could 

ve upon. inched and meagre as of the 
place would have killed a chameleon. He would en known 
at the first mouthful that the air was not eatable, and must 
have given up the gnost in despair.—The small servant stood 
with humility in presence of Miss Sally, and hung her head. 

“ Are you there 1” said Miss Sally. 

“ Yes ma'am,” was the answer in a weak voice. 

“ Go further away from the leg of mutton or you ’Il be pick- 
ing it, L know,” said Miss Sally. 

The girl withdrew into a corn*r, while Miss Brass took a 
key fron her pocket, and opening the safe, brought from it a 
dreary waste of cold potatoes, looking as eatable as Stone- 
henge. ‘This she placed before the small servant, orderi 
her to sit own before it, and then, taking up @ great carving: 
knife, madeja mighty show of sharpening it on the carving-fork. 

“Do you see this?” said Miss Brass, slicing off about two 
square inches of cold mutton after all this preparation, and 


Now or 


The servant looked hard enough at it with her eyes 
to see every sbred of it, small as it was, and ans * Yes.’ 
“Then don’t you ever go and say,” retorted Miss Sally, 
that you had n’t meat here. There, eat it up.” 

This was soondone. “ Now, do you want any more 1” said 


summing up the facts; “‘ you have had as much as you can 
eat, you're asked if you want any more, and you answer, 
‘No!’ Then don’t youever go and say you were allowanced, 
mind that.” 

With these words, Miss Saliy put the meat away and locked 
the safe, and then drawing near to the small servant, over- 
looked her while she finished the > 

Tt was plain that some mines grudge was working in 
Miss Brass’s gentle breast, and that it was this which impel- 
ed her, without the smallest present csuse, to rap the child 
with the blade of her knife, now on her hand, now on her 
head, and now on her back, as if she found it quite impossi- 
ble to stand se close to her without administering a few 
slight knocks. But Mr. Swiveller was not a little surprised 
to see his fellow clerk, after walking slowly backward toward 
the door as if she were trying to withdraw herself from the 
reom but could not accomplish it, dart suddenly forward, and 
felling on the small servant give ber some hard blows with 
her clenched hand. The victim cried, but in a subdued man- 
ner as if she feared to raise her voice, and Miss Sally, comfort- 


ing herself with a pinch of snuff, ascended the s:airs, just as 


Richard had safely reached the office. 





From ‘Friendship’s Offering’ for 1841. 
HOMES AND GRAVES....sy T. x. HERVEY. 
How beautiful a world were ours, 
But for the pale and shadowy One 
That treadeth on its pleasant flowers, 
And stalketh inuts sun! 
Gilad Childhood needs the lore of Time 
To shew the phantom overhead ; 
But where the breast, before its prime, 
That carrieth not its dead— 
The moon that looketh on whose bome 
In all its circuit sees no tomb? 
It was an ancient tyrant’s thou 
To link the living with the dead; 
Some secret of his soul had taught 
That lesson dark and dread! 
And, oh! we bear about us still 
The dr moral of his art— 
Some form that lieth, pale and chill, 
Upon each living heart, 
Tied to the memory, till a wave 
Shall lay them in one common grave! 


To Boyhood hope—to Manhood fears ! 
Alas! alas! that each bright home 
Should be a nursing-place of tears, 
A cradle for the tomb! 
If Childhood seeth all things loved 
Where Home's unshadowy shadows wave, 
The old man’s treasure hath removed— 
He looketh to the grave !— 
For grave and home lie sadly blent, 
Wherever spreads yon firmament. 
A few short years—and then, the boy 
Shall miss, beside the household hearth, 
Some treasure from his store of joy, 
To find it not on earth ; 
A shade within its saddened walls 
Shall sit, in some beloved's room, 
And one dear name, he vainly calls, 
Be written on a tomb— 
And he have learnt, from all beneath, 
His first, dread, bitter taste of death! 
And years glide on, till Manhood 's come ; 
And where the young, glad faces were, 
Perchance the ence bright, happy home 
Hath many a vacant chair: 
A darkness, from the charchyard shed, 
Hath fall’n on each familiar room, 
And much of ali Home's light hath fled, 
To smoulder in the tomb— 
And household gifts that Memory saves 
But help to count the household graves. 
Then, homes and graves the heart divide, 
As they divide the outer world: 
But drearier days must yet betide, 
Ere Sorrow's wings be furled ; 
When more within the churchyard lie 
Than sit and sadly smile at home, 
Till home, unto the old man’s eye, 
poe ee & tomb, 
And his spirit asks the grave 
For all the home it longs to have! 
It shall be so—it shall be so! = 
Go bravely ooo Mere 3 
Bear up a few short y rlo! 
The grave and home are one !— 
And then, the bright ones 
Within another, happier 4 
Are waiting, fonder than before, 





holding it out on the point of the fork. 


Until old man come— 
A home where but the wave; 
Like Childhood’s—it not a grave! 


Miss Sally. 
—— creature a “pea with a faint “No.” They 
were going through an established form. 
“* You 've fa helped once to meat,” said Miss Brass, — 


| 


From the Knickerbocker for October. 
THE SEMINOLES. 


BY WASHINGTON IRVING. 

From the time of the chimerical cruisings of Old Ponce de 
Leon in search of the Fountain of Youth; the avaricious ex- 
pedition of Pamphilo de Narvaez in quest of gold ; and the 
chivalrous enterprise of Hernando de Soto, te discever and 
uer a second Mexico, the natives of Florida have beeu 
continually subjected to the invasions and encroachments 
of white men. They have resisted them perseveringly but 
fruitlessly, and are now battling amidst swamps and morasses, 
for the last foothold of their native soil, with all the ferocity 
of despair. Can we wonder at the bitterness of a hostility 
that has been handed down from father to son, for upwards of 
three centuries, and exaspereted by the wrongs and miseries 
of each succeeding generation? The very nsme of the savages 
with which we are fighting, betokens their fallen and home- 


| less condition. Formed of the wrecks of unce powerful tribes, 


and driven from their ancient seats of prosperity and domin- 
ion, they are known by the name of the Seminoles, or ‘ Wan- 
derers.’ 


Bartram, who travelled through Florida in the latter part 
of the last century, s sof passing through a great extent 
| of ancient Indian now silent and deserted, overgrown 
| with forests, orange groves, and rank vegetation, the site of 
| the ancrent Alachua, the capital of a famous and powerful 
tribe, who in days of old could assemble thousands at bell- 
| play and other athletic exercises ‘ over these then happy fields 
jand green plains.’ ‘ Almost every step we take,’ adds he, 
| over these fertile heights, discovers, the remains and traces 
| of ancient human habitations and cultivation.’ 

| About the year 1763, when Florida was ceded by the 
| Spaniards to the English, we are told that the Indians gene- 
| rally retired :rom the towns and the nei of the 
| whites, and burying themselves in the deep furests, intricate 
/swamps and hommocks, and vast savannahs of the interior, 
| devoted themselves to a pastoral life, and the rearing of horses 
and cattle. These are the people that received the name of 
|, the Seminoles, or Wanderers, which they sti! retain. 

| _ Bartram gives a pleasing picture of them at the time he 
| visited them in their wilderness; where their distance from 
| the abodes of the white man gave them a transiert quiet and 
|security. ‘This handful of people,’ says he, ‘ sees & 
| vast territory, all East and the greater part of West Florida, 
| which being naturally cut and divided into thousands of islets, 
|knolls, and eminences, by the innumerable rivers, lakes, 
| swamps, vast savannahs, and ponds, form so many secure 
| retreats and temporary dwelling places that effectually guard 
| them from any sudden invasions or attacks from their ene- 
| mies; and being such a swampy, hommocky country, fur- 
|nishes such a plenty and variety of supplies for the nourish- 
/ment of varieties of animals, that I can venture to assert, 
| that po part of the globe so abounds with wild game, or crea- 
‘tures fit for the food of man. 

| ‘Thus they enjoy a superabundance of the necessaries and 
| conveniences of life, with security of person and property, 
| the two great concerns of mankind. The hides of deer, bears, 
tigers, and wolves, together with honey, wax, and other pro- 
| ductions of the country, purchase their clothing, equipaze, 
| and domestic utensils from the whites. They seem to be free 
from want or desire. No cruel enemv to dread ; nothing to 
| give them disquietvde, but the gradual encroachments of the 
| white - Thus contented and undisturbed, they appear 
| as blithe and free as the birds of the air, and like them as 
| volatile and ac:ive, tuneful and vociferous. The visage, ac- 
| tion, and deyortment of the Seminoles form the most striking 
} picture of happiness in this life; joy, contentment, love, and 
| friendship, without guile or affectation, seem inherent in 
| them, or predominant in their vital principle, for it leaves 
| them with but the last breath of life. * They are fond 
of games and gambling, and amuse themselves like chil- 
| dren, in relating extravagant stories, to cause surprise and 
| mirth.’* 

The same writer gives an engaging p‘cture of his treatment 
| by these savages : 

‘Soon after entering the forests, we were met in the path 
by a small company of Indians, smiling and beckening to us 
| long before we joined them. This was a family of Tale- 
_hasechtr, who had been out on a bunt and were returning 
| home loaded with barbacued meat, hides and honey. Their 
| compan consisted of the man, his wife and children, well 
| mou on fine horses, with a number of packhorses. The 
| man offered us a fawn-skin of honey, which ( accepted, and 
(at parting presented him with some fish-hooks, sewing-nee- 
dies, &e. 

‘Qn our return to camp in the evening, we were saluted 
| by a party of young Indian warriors, who had pitched their 
| tents on a green eminence near the lake, at a small distance 
from our camp, under a little grove of oaks and palms. This 
| company consisted of seven young Seminoles, under the con- 
duct of a young prince or chief ef Talabasochte, a town 
southward in the isthmus. They were all dressed and painted 
with singular elegance, and richly ornamented with silver 
plates, chains, &c., after the Seminole mode, with waving 
plumes of feathers on their crests. On our coming up te 
ne Reape ne Gas Seane we aga and sat a 
while with them by their cheerful fire. 








‘The young prince informed eur chief that he was in pur 
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suit a of young fellow who bad fled from the town, carrying off 
with him one of his favorite young wives, He said, merrily, 
he would have the ears of both of them before he returned. 
He was rather above the middle stature, and the most perfect 
human figure I ever saw; of an amiable, engaging counte- 
nance, air, and deportment; free and familiar in conversation, 
yet retaining a becoming gracefulness and dignity. We 
arose, took jeave of them, and crossed a little vale, covered 
with a charming green turf, already illuminated by the soft 
light of the full moon. 

‘ Soon after jxining our companions at camp, our neighbors, 
the prince and his associates, paid us a visit. We treated 
them with the best fere we had, having till this time pre- 
served our spirituous liquors. They left us with perfect cor- 
diality and cheerfulness, wishing us a good repose, and re- 
tired to their own camp. Having a band of music with them, 
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ment. Her youth had passed in coldness and neglect, and | 
her age revenged the bitterness of her buried years. Her 





veil of sadness fell over her young beauty, which only added 
|| another charm to those with 
gifted her, as if to revenge her upon her persecutor. 


her nt. 





was worthy of her affection. ' 
| pine-tree on the mountain crest, with eyes black as the night, 
| and hair which, dark and gleaming as the raven's wing, clus- 

tered about a brow that might have well beseemed an Apollo 


words were harsh and cruel; and the gentle Boritza suffered { 
so deeply from her restless and jealous tyranny, that a deep 


fervor of a heart which pours itself out for the first time, like | 
a rich edor shed on a hidden shrine. None knew how well | 
she loved, how tenderly; and he whom she so worshipped | 
It was Emeric ; stately as a) 





consisting of a drum, flutes, and a rattle-gourd, they en‘er- | or an Antinous. : 
tained tue the night with their a ron | instru- Their love was secret—it was the dearer, the purer, from 
mental.’ its mystery ; for no idle tongue had linked their names to- 
Travelers who have been among them, in more recent gether, and blighted the sacredness of their passion. They 
times, before they had embarked in their present desperate * met in the leafy woods, amid the sighing of the nee 
struggle, represent them in much the same light; as leading the whispers of the wind that wandered through — in = 
a pleasant, indolent life, in a climate that required little shel- soft moonlight, when the long shadows fell dar — t 
ter or clothing, and where the spontaneous fruits of the earth earth, and the stars spangled the mantle of night until it's sn 
furvished subsistence without toil. A cleanly race, dehghting with regal splendor ; and their whispers were lower thant ~ 
in bathing, passing much of their time under the shade of of the summer wind, their sighs gentier than those that wake 
their trees, with heaps of oranges and other fine fruits for the summer woods; their eyes outshone the stars, and their 
their refreshment; talking. laughing, dancing and sleeping. Young hearts were purer than the moonlight. aiiene 
Every chief had a fan hanging to his side, made of feathers But sorrow came even hither to this Eden om ‘ 
of the wild curkey, the beautiful pink-colored crane, or the whence the foul serpent should have been shut out. oe 4 
scarlet flamingo. With this he would sit and fan himself W4* ford, and beautiful, and young ; but Emeric was of bigh | 
with great stateliness, while the young people danced before and ancient race; his father was proud and stern; he loved 
him. The womer joined in the dances with the men, ex- his son, but ambition was his master-spirit, and he had vowed 
cepting the war-dances. They wore strings of tortoise-sheils ‘© Emeric that he should lead no bride to his paternal hearth 
and pebbles round their legs, which rattled in cadence to the Who could not double his possessions. ; . 
music. They were treated with more attention among the P a = a her days a +t lr mt ty 
Semiao! A : ‘or the dear momenvof Emeric’s arrival benes: ; 
ek cent ds Bis scam when, sometimes so closely guarded * to re a tar — 
y ’ y r her chamber, she could but extend to him through t rs 0 
THE VIRSIN'S FOUNTAIN. her narrow casement the small and delicate hand, which he 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


_ covered with burning kisses, while she talked to him in the 
| low tones in which passion loves ang itself. = 
, ni — ni ey we versi us: painting even their 
At a short distance from the medicinal waters of Postény, Pn o> yt ey a which cheenan eal oc wane 
known, according to the belief of the inhabitants of that neigh- | o- 14 .: bitterness, and striving to hope against conviction, 
borhood, since the time of the Romans, rise the ruins of an when the jealous guardian of Boritza stole upon their corfi- 
ancient church said to have formerly belonged to the Knights dence. The. youth wes balf buried among the fowering 
‘Templars, in proof of which assertion there still exist fantas- cose th acs Maren that grew against the wall of the 
tlotmages of - wit appear emeng the ruins like the chateau, immediately beside the chamber of the maiden ; and 
last accents of by-past wisdom, to arrest the steps of the soli- dus teed af Ges fair girl, extended beyoud the grating of her 
= traveler. , os ‘ . , . | casement, rested lovingly among the dark curls which fell 
Near the church is a limpid spring, which, gushing forth in upon his shoulders, while she listened to his low whispers 
a sparkling volume, once slaked the thirst of the Red Cross with @ smile of pensive happiness playing about her lips. 
Warriors, when their strength was exhausted by battle i and ) Thus they stood when the storm burst upen them. Invee- 
at thie fountain they yet meet to wander in the moonlight, tive, threat, and insult, were heaped upon the trembling Bo- 
haunting with their armed and gigantic figures the hours of : : ~ 
night, and turning them to terror, to weep over the extinc- 
tion of their illustrious order, abolished for mere worldly in- 
ut h as these alone—foul sha 
Bu it is not by phantoms such as jone—foul shapes | 1, € hor father, Bolk 
“a - . : ” ! ° - presence of her tather, 0. 
an pap Se 0 F speed wy Eo lorantes ee. His reception was a stern one—Bolko was as proud as the | 
It has also its sweet oracle for loving hearts. Each year, on 20ble who despised his daughter—his pride was as tangible ;| 
the eve of the feast of St. Stephen, the holy bishop king, who he could secure it with locks and bolts, or he could draw it 
with his own pious hand laid the first stone of this now ruined | torth and feed upon it, and then repiace it for a future scruti- 
church, and whose blessed shadow yet hevers about the sa- ny—and what had the lofty Count to show which vutyalued 
cred epet, the maidens of the neighborhood walk in proces- his beloved gold? Emeric bore up travely.against the tor- 
sion at midnight to fill their pitchers at the fountain, in the Tet of insult which was his welcome; he supplicated, he 
full faith that ablution in its waters will dosble their attrac- ——-. -— ae ha die sone me the kee tlie 
. Absorbed in fervent , they kneel upen the Words; but Dolko be § agony, ande ey parted } 
threshold of the church; for, ‘cubation A ror te peal - forbade the entry of his dwelling to the soul-stricken 
ve > saint, in pi , wi eton, "meric. : ; 
apt ~ ec te the eee > lay ng , The youth turned to depart; there was a struggle in his 
Thus, ‘rom the earliest times, this ceremony has been ob- breast berween his love for Boritza and the pride in which he | 
served, and the fair maidens of the hamlet have crowded to bad been nurtured from his youth; but, ere he had reached 
the fountain on St. Stephen’s eve, to ascertain if the secret | the centre of the hall, he met the maiden, pale, trembling. | 
wishes of their hearts would come to ; and we are now | 20d bowed down by the terrors of the past hour, as the lily is! 
about to tell a loving legend te which this popular custom bent by the storin which passes over it. What bod he to do 
owes its origin with pride as he looked upon her? He forgot all save her! 
Boritza, the daughterof Bolko, was as a rose which opens | Aud as she flung herself at the feet of her father, he knelt be- 
to the sweet breath of morning, but like that lovely flower side her, and again he atrove to awaken feeling where it had 
there were thorns about her and around her, as if to deter the | ever dwelt. The sunshine fails to warm the adamant—the 
hand of love from the bright blossom which he would have *torm bursts over it, and leaves it cvld, and bard, and intact) 
aspired to wear. as ever—and Bolko had become as the rock upon which ex- | 
Bolko was rich, and riches bring honor and credit when || ternal influences have no power; and he harshly dismissed 
they are rightly used; but Bolko was a stern man, and cold a ae Boritza to her chamber, and motioned Emeric 
as the ore with whicl: he filled his coffers. None loved him, from his presence. i 
for his heart was closed against his kind; and even his fair | As she moved away, in obedience to the paternal mandate, 
child, young and beautiful and gentle as she was, wept less at the maiden passed close beside her lover; and, as their eyes 
his severity than at his want of tenderness. He cared not | met, be suddenly grasped her hannd, bad whispered beneath 
for his kind; his soul was in his chests; and Boritza was to | his breath, “ At midnight, near the Fountain of the Templars | 
him merely a something living which he was bound to succor i—! will be there, Boritza.” The trembling girl answered 
and support ; yet she bore even this—not without tears, for | bim only by a look, and then, once more bowing meekly to 
sometimes it was luxury to weep, but calmly and in silence. her infuriated sire, she glided from the apartment. | 
A sister of her father's watched over Boritza—the dragon of | It was the eve of the festival of St. Stephen, and the avo | 
the Hesperides became the guardian of the young beauty : to || cations which it brought with it to all the inhabitants of the 
her the very name of love was odious—it was a foul blight || chateau enabled Boritza the more readily to elude observa- 
withering the fair face of nature—the ashes of the Dead Sea tion. The hours wore on, and, as hed, the 
—the feust of the Barmecide, full of promise and diseppoint- ¥ maiden trembled, even amid all her love for ic, at the 





the bitter word or the taunting look. His heart bled, not only 
fur her but for himself; be could not bear it long—and rushing 
from the garden, boldly and without hesitatien, he strode into 





ritza, and ber lever lingered near, unable to avert from ber | 





SS 


promise which she had tacitly given ; for there arose upon ber 


memory every dark story thtat she had heard of the spectre 
nights, who at that solemn hour met beside the spring, to 
wail over the departed glories of their order, and with their 
blood-stained swords bared in the mconlight to invoke ven- 


which nature bad so profusely geance on those who had wrought their overthrew. Her 


pulses throbbed as these tales rushed over ber brain; she bed 


i joy which ad the even of | beea familiar with them from her childhood ; and she bad 
Naoae. = hey \eved whl the pal sony tevoches || beard them with a perfect faith even as they had been told. 


The eleventh hour came at length, and then the fond wo- 
man shook off the idle tremors of the girl, and thought only of 
him she loved; she forgot her terrors, end, seizing a pitcher, 
she waited until all was silent throughout the chateau, and 
with noiseless steps she stole forth, and hurried to the fountain. 

The moon was up, and nearly at the full; the trees cast 
fantastic shadows on her path, and the leaves whispered in 
the wind like epirit-voices—but she had neither eyes nor ears 
save for him whom she sought; and he already waited her at 
the mystic spring. It wes a sad meeting, for they met only 
to part—tears were there, hot and bitter tears, such as are 
wrung from young hearts when they first learn to suffer, 
which the world mocks without being able to understand, and 
ends by turning into gall. They vowed to each other fidelity 
even to the grave—a barren, profitiess fidelity, for they were 
never to meet again; but it was almost heppiness to believe 
that they should at least be wretched for each other's sake. 
They bad a thousand things to say—a thousand things to ask 
—but they could only weep, and fold their arms fondly each 
about the other, and vow that from that hour their hearts 
should never again beat with passion until they were laid cold 
within the grave. 

At length they Yew loved, seek net 
even to dream of such a parting! °T idle, vague, and 
empty speculation. ‘The enthusiast who, sick with study, and 
pale with blighted hope, withers his strength and drains his 
life away in pursuit of the subtle secret by which he is to turn 
to gold the pebble on his path, is nearer to the goal of his 
wild search, than ye tocomprehend the agony of two young 
hearts severed like theirs. Smile on, and hug yourselves in 
your cold ignorance—ye have escaped a pang whose memory 
no after-years can ever wear away ! 

Emeric had pressed his lips to the lips of his beloved, and 
then, maddened by misery, he had hurried away, for he dared 
not say Farewell. Mechanically Boritza plunged her pitcher 
into the spring, and when she drew it back, rested it on the 
border of the fountain, into which her tears fell like rain. 
Suddenly a soft ight gleamed about her, a soft and silvery 
light—it was like nothing that she had ever seen before—day- 
break was more shadowy, sunshine more broad, the moon- 
rays colder and less equal. Her heart beat qnickly, and, 
glancing timidly around, she saw beside her a form that she 
could not mistake. It was St. Stephen. The crowned mitre 
was upon his brow, the crosier ic his hand, and be was look- 
ing toward her with a smile. Her knees beni under her, and 
her head drooped upon her bosom. 

* Fear not, fair ciri,”’ said a voice which sounded like the 


‘summer wind when it murmurs among flowers, “ your inno 


cence guards you from the dangers which your beauty might 
provoke. Weep no longer ; to-morrow's sun will shine brightly 


| to dry your tears, and remember that the first form which 


crosses your path after that sun bas risen will be the form of 
him to whom your faith must be pledged for life. Repine 
not, but obey.” 

Boritza trembled, and fell prostrate to the earth; and when 
she ventured once more to raise her bead and look around her, 
she was alone. She murmured a prayer and fled; and, sl- 
though she dared not hope that what she had seen was indeed 
more than a vision of her excited imagination, sbe felt happier 
than she had been for many weeks. She wept, itis srue, but 
her tears had soothing in them; and when she slept she 
dreamed ot Emeric and of the .» nt, and awoke only to be- 
heve that all must yet go weil. 

On the morrow at sunrise all the neighborhood wes alive 
with pilgrims to the shrine of St. Stephen. and among the rest 
went Boritza, walking in silence between her father and ber 
aunt. A was on the path even as the fair girl passed 
the gates of Bolko’s domain; the rising sun painted its outline 
in distinct and palpable reiief—it was Emeric !—Emeric, who 
sought only a last look of his beloved exe he fled for ever alike 
his heme and his country, 

She said but one word tohim as she paased the spot where- 
on he stood, but that word was “ Hope," and then, heedless 
alike of the angry tones of her father, the shrill invectives of 
her hatetul guardian, and then the passionate questions of her 
lover, she flew forward, and prostrated herself before the 
shrine of the Saint. And the legend goes on to tell that her 
faith met with its reward, for the noble sire of Emeric was 
ere long death-stricken, and be had no child save him; and 
that the avarice of Bolko proved stronger than his pride when 
he saw the young Count at the feet of his daughter, and re- 
membered that while his heart was full his hand was not 
empty, but that broad lands and fair castles were coupled 
with his love. 

And #0 it came to pass that Boritza and Emeric were 
united at the altar of St. Stephen; and that, since that period, 
the maidens of the district, on the eve of his solemn festival, 
dip their pitchers in the water, and pray for as feir a fate as 
that of Emeric’s beloved, the fond, and good, and innecent 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 10, 1840. 

Maryrtanpv.—The Annual Election in this State took place 
on Wednesday of this week, and we have partial returns by 
the last mail. If the reports which have reached us may be 
relied on, the State has gone Whig by 8 large majority. But 
some of the reports seem hardly probable. They import that 
Cecil County—always hitherto Jackson and Van Buren— 
has gone for Harrison by 196 majority, electing a Whig Sen- 
ator and three Delegates ; that Harford County—almost al- 
ways Van Buren—has elected two Delegates of each party; 





Cosnecticut.—Town Elections were held throughout a 
good part of this State on Monday of this week. So far as 
party politics entered into these elections, we have notes of 
triumph from both parties; but we do not perceive evidence 
of any material change from the April contest. New-London 
and Middletown have elected Van Buren officers by small 
| majorities; Hartford, New-Haven, Norwich, Litchfield, and 
| most other large towns Whig, as usual, and several of them 


without a contest. 
a 


57 


SL 


Genesee.—Harrison ticket : For Congress, Seth M. Gates, 
(present Member ;) Sheriff, Rufus Robinson; Clerk, H. U. 
Soper; Assembly, John W. Brownson, Isaac N. Stoddard, 
Samuel Richards and David Scott. 

Seneca.—Whig ticket: Ansel Bascom for Assembly ; Wil- 
eon Gray for Sheriff. 

Ontario.—Jared Willson of Canandaigua is the Van Buren 
candidate for Congress in Ontario. 

Chautauque.—Van Buren ticket: Sheriff, Col. Donelson 





Onto.—We fill up the blanks, so far as we can, in our last 
week’s table of candidates for Congress in @hio. We have 
| not room to reinsert the table. 
| Dist. Counties. Van Buren. Vote in "38. Harrison. Vote in "38. | 








that Annapolis City has gone Whig by 20—last year Van Bu- 


ren by 5; that Kent County has gone Whig by an increased } 15. Cuy 


14. Richland &c. *George Sweney, 8,601 James Hedges, 6,654 
&c. David K. Carter, 7,558 S. J. Andrews, . 8,800 


mejority; and that Queen Anne’s has elected the entire Whig \ 16. Trumbull, - Be de srerien J. R. Giddings, .7,581 
ticket: last year Van Buren by 73 majority. Should these \ There was an immense gathering of the Harrison party at 


returns prove correct, the Van Buren party will not have 20 | C incinnati on the Ist and 2d inst. as there had previously | 
of the 79 Members of the House of Delegates. Making all | been at Dayton, Chilicothe, and other central points. Gen. | 
arrison, :x-Gov. Metcalfe and Hon. W. W. Southgate of | 
From some unaccountable || 
impulse, an assault was made upon the meeting during the || 
evening of the Ist, by a party of bullies, who threw stones | 
into the crowd and at the speakers. Bludgeons were used | 
and pistols fired before the disturbance was quelled, and sev- | 


Baltimore Plected the Ven Buren ticket of eral persons severely wounded. We regret to say that the 


The following is the | 


reasonable allowance, there can be little doubt that the State 
is revolutionized by at least the majority of last year. 


ralization. 


course, but by a di r majority. 
vote of Baltimore City by Wards, as compared with that of 


last year: 


1840. Ac. Del. vote. Senator 


Wards. V. B. Harrison. V. Buren. Harrison. V. Buren. Har. 
——— 444 523....445  523....438 45 

Oe oane 446 388....447% 388....394 376] 
Ill... 720 596....726 ® 594....651 500 
eee 789 425....799 421....691 404 
V.2..--527 763....8288 066....474. 687 
VI......590 524....592  S@2....507 457 
VII......303  668.../807 6614..296 629 
VIII... ...765 496... ..767 496... 4.688 408 

IX......343  704....346 eee 601 | 
Se. S6biedee 2a 401 
c———— 760....695 757....632 692 
Xi... ...959 738....967 733....867 39616 
7290 7100...7342  7072..6600 6178 

Van Buren maj...190 Do..... 270 Do....422 


Aaorecate Vote or Battimore City. 
Van Buren Ticket. Harrison Ticket. 
Senator .. . Benj. C. Howard ..7,342 Jas. L. Ridgley..7,072 
Delegates. Francis Galager .. .7,295 Srephen Collins .7,109 
J. B. Seidenstricker.7,292 Thomas Sewell .7,103 
John J. Graves....7,290 C.L. L. Leary..7,101 
B.C. Prestman.. ..7,289 Robt. Purviasce.7,094 
John C. Legrand..7,286 Thos. H. Walsh.7,089 
Battimore Country, (in part.) 


1840. Senator: Ely, /.B. Winder,Har. 1838. Grason,V.B. Steele, W. 


Catinaville ....358 ee 417 j 
Gowunstown ..244 |e 293 66 
Pikesville. .... 223 898. cddiccccce™= -- 
Randallstown .150 is idels Goenaw 179 151 
Reisterstown. . 137 Del cadtenctased 197 180 

Total, so far.1112 ea 1086 503 


Recaritvunation, (so far.) 
1840, V. Buren. Herrison. 1839. V. Buren. Harrison 


Baltimore City..... 7,342 ee 6,603 6,203 
Baltimore County ..1,112 845. ...... 1,086 583 
Cecil... cove cece maj. 196....... 
Harford .......... (divided) ....... 333 maj 
Annapolis......... maj. 20.....06 5 “ 
Rent .. ccccsscesed * 100..c0id ‘ maj. 139 
Queen Anne’s...... ¢ ~ Gicodesd 73 maj. 
Total. ..........8,454 8,373.......8,100 6,925 


V. B. majority, this year. ..81 Do. last year..1,175 
The Van Buren majority of last year was 1,115 ; itis about 
annibilated in the Counties heard from. 


oneness 

Decaware.—An election of Inspectors, &c. took place in 
Delaware un Tuesday of this week, preparatory to the great 
State and Presidential contest in November. By common 
consent, all other considerations were merged in National 
politics, and, impelled by the intense excitement which now 
pervades the whole country, the entire vote of the State was 
brought out—some hundreds more than were ever before cast. 
The result is a most decisive Harrison victory, as was most 
probable. Even Newcastle County and Wilmington City, 
never before Whig, have now been revolutionized—the former 
by 143, the latter by 100 majority. The entire results hows 
« Harrison majority of 700. 





| H 


| 


Baltimore City has elected the Van Buren ticket by about | 
220 average majority ; last year 400. The vote is about 1500 H 
heavier than ever before—at least half the increase by Natu- | 


i 
1830— Average. || this District have nominated John B. Scott of this City (late i 


Ky. were among the Speakers. 


| 
| 
| 


| instigators of this outrage have not been apprehended. 





| New Yorx.—First District—The Van Buren party in| 


vy) 


a Justice of the Marine Court) for Senator. 


ren candidate for Senator from the Eghth. 


ITTd District, (City.)}—The Whig Convention of this City ! 


| have unanimously adopted ‘ the old ticket ’"— Messrs. Ogden | 
| Hoffman, Edward Curtis, Moses H. Grinnell and James Mon- | 
t roe—for Congress. It is understood, however, that Col. Mon- 

| roe alone can be persuaded toarcept. Great efforts are made 
| to induce Mr. Grinnell to reconsider his determination to re- 


; 
i 


H Putnam have nominated Hon. Aaron Ward for reélection to 


| Congress. 





| 
| 


|| Saratoga for t}e X XVIIth Congress; Giles F. Yates of Sche- 
{ 
| 


nectady for the vacancy. } 
XIIIth District.—Hon. Augustus C. Hand is nominated 
for reélection by the Van Buren party of this District, com- /' 
|| prising the Counties of Essex, Clinton and Warren. 
| XVIIth District.—Jobn Van Buren of Ulster is the Van 
|| Buren candidate for Congress; Dr. Benjamin R. Bevier, the , 
i Ww hig. 
| XXVIth District-—John De Mott of. Seneca Co. is the 
| Van Buren candidate for Congress, (vice T. R. Strong) against 
| John Maynard. 


| Greene.—Van Buren Ticket: For Sheriff, Isaac Hi nman i 


Clerk, William Peirson ; 
i iel G. Quackenbush. 3 
|| Essex.—Whig Ticket: For Assembly, George A. Sim- 
| mons; Sheriff, Alanson Wilder. 

| Saratoga.—Van Buren Ticket : Thomas Howland of Mo- 
, reau for Sheriff ; Azaraiah E. Stimson of Galway and Wil 
|, liam Hawkins of Ballston for Assembly. | 
| Montgomery.—Harrison ticket: Herman H. Ehle of Ca-| 
| najoharie for Sheriff; Alex. J. Comrie for Clerk ; William 
|| S. Shuler, Asa Bowman for Assembly. | 
\ Madison.—Harrison ticket: For Sheriff, Isaac Brown ; | 
|Clerk, Lewison Fairchild; Assembly, Seneca B. Burchard, | 
| Oliver Pool, Daniel Van Vieck. 

Onondaga.—Abvlition ticket : Charles A. Wheaton, Wil- | 
liam Eager, Abram Wright and Thaddeus Edwards for As- | 
sembly; Abner Bates for Sheriff; James O. Bennet, County 
Clerk. 

Cayuga.—Van Buren Ticket: For Congress, Peter Yaw- 
ger; Clerk, Denison Robinson; Assembly, Alfred Lyon, Ar- 
temas Cady, Wm. A. Noble. 

Monroe.—Harrison ticket : For Congress, Timothy Childs 
Sheriff, Charles L. Pardee; Clerk, James W. Smith ; Assem- 


Assembly, Turhand K. Cook, Dan- | 








| 
i) 
| 


| 


Eighth District.—John T. Hudson of Erie is the Van Bu- | 


| 
1] 
| 


IVth District. —The Van Buren party of Westchester and | 


i XIth Distriet.—Van Buren Ticket: Hon. John Cramer of | 





bly, Alexander Kelsey, Lucius Lilly, Enoch Strong. 





03” We have not a whisper from Gegngie yet. 


of Dunkirk ; Clerk, George A. Green of Mayville ; Assembly, 
Orson Calvin of Forestville, Orsel Cook of Jamestown, Ira 
F. Gleason of Clymer. 


Hon. Levi Lincoln is renominated for Congress by the 
Whigs of the Worcester District, Mass. 
—_—_—_ 
Postscript te Quarte Edition. 
Saturday morning, 9 o'clock. 
FURTHER RETURNS FROM MARYLAND. 
Carrot County. 





Whig ag 
Delegates.Hook .. .....--- 1,514 Shower......... 1,607 
i aeenes uae 1,486 Boyle .......00- 1,600 
Shellman ...... 1,485 Lecompte ...... 1,583 
GUE cccsee ose 1,369 Seull...........1,563 


Crecu Courrty. 
Senator ...G. R. Howard ..1,386 W. Mackay.....1,354 
Delegates.J. L. Maxwell...1,391 J.J. Heckart ...1,366 
W. H. Morton ..1 383 Wm. Knight....1,363 
Wn. Simcoe....1,374 J. C. Cameron..1,352 
Hakrorp Cousry. 


Delegates .Billingslea ...... ROVE Gente cctseeec 1,292 
Whitford ....... 1,243 Hope.......... 1,250 
Hopkins.......-. 1,224 Williams....... 1,237 
Bec ccccossetll. UU ncsnacesen 1,22 

Mostoomery County. 

Delegates.England........1,039 Dade............ 731 
ee Ree GO cncccos ceed 690 
Galtier ecco csee 1,021 Worthington... .... 735 
ee 1,020 Spencer.......... 705 


A Whig gain ot wo Delegates. Last year two and two. 
Ansz AruNDeL Country. 


Delegates.Gantt ..........1,390 Hammond......1,324 
| Ridgeley-.......1,378 Owens......... 1,313 
ES 1,361 Dorsey.........1,305 
Dorsey ........-1,349 Weems ........ 1,300 


A Whig gain of two Delegates. Last year two and two. 
Catveart County. 


, Delegates. Hillen........... Sf een 369 
Dalrymple....... 493 Spicknell........ 348 
Ne 465 Mackall ........ 345 

Three Whigs elected: last year, 2 Whigs, 1 tie. 
Wasuineton Covunrr. 
Senator... Newcomer...... Sf. 2,194 
Delegates .Zeigier......... 2,349 Rench .........2,164 
COND daweee on SAT GOs ecccce ces 2,140 
Nesbie .........2.321 Garratt ........ 2,130 
Weast .........2,305 Mason .........2,100 


Hancock District to hear from, which was expected to re- 
duce the majority 29 or 30. Last year all V. Buren by 260 


| majority. 


Frepericx County—(Incomplete.) 


| Delegates. Richardson .....2,842 McKeeban .....2.527 
Beer 2.00 cece. 2,816 Dunlop ........2 521 
E. A. Lynch... ...2,807 Quynn......... 2517 
Wm. Lynch.....2,8v5 Schley.........2,512 
ee ee ee ae 2,502 


Hauvers District not heard from: last year V. B. by 105. 
| The County last year elected the entire V. B. ticket by 226 


|, majority. 


| Reported results.—Prince George's Whig by an increased 
majority. Talbot, all Whig, by 42: last year all V. B. by 
|49. Kent, Whig, by 150—no change. Queen Anne's re- 
| ported Whig by 80: last year all V. B. Allegany is reported 
| Whig by 150: last year 57 Van Buren. Dorchester is re- 
| ported Whig by 600, but we believe there was no Van Buren 
| ticket in this nor in any other of the lower Counties, (Som- 
| erset, Worcester, Charles and St. Mary’s) which remain to 
| be heard from. 
| The Senate probably stands 14 Whig to 7 Van Buren: a 
| Whig gain of 2 in the 7 elected this year. 
| The House probably stands 63 Harrison to 16 Van Buren : 
|last year, 46 Van Buren, 32 Whig, 1 tie. But should the 
reports from Allegany prove untrue and the Van Buren ticket 
| be elected, it will reduce the Whigs 1 in the Se 3 in 
House. The Whig majority on the popular vote ly 
be less than 2,000. 
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Political Demonstrations.—We cannot find room for even 
@ meagre account of the Great Conventions recently held by 
one or both parties in the different States and Counties. They 
surpass all previous example in numbers and resolution. We 
can only glance at a few of the most prominent. 

The Van Buren Young Men’s State Convention for New- 
York was held at Syracuse en Wednesday of last week. Fer- 
nando Wood of this city presided. The number in attendance 
is estimated by the party at 20,000. 

The Conservative State Convention was held at Syracuse 
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spent twenty-four hours at St. Helena—(our vesel the last 
which visited the Tomb of the Emperor, as a decree must 
have been issued soon after we left that no one be permitted 
to enter the enclosure)—arrived at Bordeaux—drank the 
genuine Chateau Margaux—arrived here where I now write 
you, and find Iam only at the top of the second page of my 
letter. . * . . * * ° 


SEE 
LATER FROM EUROPE. 





or the following day. Gen. Pierre Van Cortlandt of West-|| By the arrival at Boston of the steamship CaLgponta, we 
chester presided. William C. Rives of Virginia and Hugh i have intelligence from London to the evening of the 18th and 
S. Legare of South Carelina were among the speakers. The | from Liverpool to the evening of the 19th September. There 
number in attendance is estimated at from 5,000 to 8,000. are a variety of statements in regard to the Eastern Question, 

A great Whig State Convention for Virginia was held at | from some of which it would appear that Mehemet Ali had 
Richmond on Nenday of this week. Daniel Webster was | 8cquiesced in the terms proposed by the Allied Powers, and 


among the speakers, and his effort is regarded as most power- | thus put an end to the prospect of a war; but from the con- | 


ful and admirable. Gov. Jas. Barbour of Orange presided. | tradictory nature of the accounts it is impossible to arrive at 
Messrs. B. W. Leigh, Wm. C. Rives, Wm. S. Archer, John | 8 positive opinion on the subject. The Cotton Market at 
Hill, John M. Botts, Duncan of Louisiana, and others, ad- | Liverpool, at the latest dates, was rather quiet. A very ex- 
dressed the Convention. Tbe number in attendance is stated | tensive demand had sprung up for the trade, however, and 
at 15,000. | prices of American descriptions were generally maintained, 


A similar Convention for North Carolina was held at Ra-| with the exception of sea island, in which a decline of 4 a Id. 


leigh on the same day. We have no advices. 


| was noticed. The duty on foreign Wheat had advanced to 


A Whig State Convention fer Louisiana was held at Baton | 18s 8d. per quarter, and on Flour to 6s 5d. per barrel. At 


Rouge on the 28th ult. Mississippi would be largely repre- | 
sented. 
A Letter from an old Friend !—We had for months mourn- 
ed our early, steadfast, and valued correspondent, WiLtia™ 
Fatcoxer, as among the untimely departed. Our last ad- | 
vices from him were dated in 1833, and were to be speedily | 
followed by others; but upto a few days since we had no 
further token of his existence, and had at length yielded to the 
unwelcome conviction that he was no longer in the land of 
the living. The gloom of that conviction was suddenly dis- | 
pelled, however, by the receipt of a large and well filled pack- | 
age from his hand, enclosed in a hasty, familiar letter, from 
which, though our friend will be startled on seeing it in print, | 





we must yet snatch an extract, explaining his long silence. | 


To those who have read his effusions through the last five or 


six years, the information cannot be without interest. 


Panis, August 5, 1840. | by which it is hoped to avert the dreadful loss of life by ship- | 


My Dear G.—You will be surprised to receive a letter 
from me bearing so late a date, and yet more when you have 
learned the cause of my long silence, which has no doubt im- 
mortalized me in your black list as an ungrateful, nay, I 
see naught but the white of yeur cold blue eyes when I calmly 
tell you that, since I Jast wrote you, I have been at the back 
of beyond, and five miles and a bittock beyond all civilized 
land—that I have doubled and redoubled the Cape of Storms, 
and am now back again in Paris. 

Pleasantry apart—A few days after I sent you my ‘ast, I re- 
ceived the offer from M. Adrien D’Epinay, one of the richest 
planters of the Isle of France, to proceed statim to that 
‘mimic continent’—that land of the Houris and the Baya- 
deres and the fair Almis—the land of flowers and pretty faces 
—of coffee and sugarcane and mrlasses—to act as English 
Translator to the Cermein, (two numbers of which I send you 
containing rhymes and political articles of mine, original and 
translated,) for the salary of one hundred piastres or dollars” 
per month; (a mighty sum on paper, but nothing at all on 
the spot, as mosey is worth about the fifth of its value there; 
i.e. money is mere plentiful, but every thing is five times dear- 
er.) I sailed from Havre—wrote plenty of wishy-washy 
rhymes—kept a journal which I will send you, which reached 
to fifty-two pages before the beautiful mountains of Mauri- | 
tius rose from the deep—leaped ashore—reveled at the Hotel 

Masse—presented my letter to M. Chervereau—was told the | 
Situation had been occupied for the |ast nine months !—lodged | 





|| were, Wheat 6s. 8d. and Flour 4s. Tne duty on Rye hed 
| fallen to 11s. per quarter. A still farther advance in the 


rates for Wheat and Flour was anticipated for the ensuing 
week. There had been some bad weather during the week 
ending on the 18th of September, attended with heavy rains 
and high winds. No injury was anticipated therefrom to the 
crops, farther than a delay in their ingathering. At the latest 
dates the weather had become fine again. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
| The London Globe says there exists no intention, at pre- 
‘sent, of assembling Parliament at an earlier period than 
jusual. Ata privy council held on the 11th ult. at Windsor, 
Prince Albert was sworn in as a member of the council, and 
took his place at the board. A new official seal for Canada 
was submitted and approved. 
A tafety beacon has been erected on the Goodwin Sands, 


wreck so often occurring at that dangerous part of the Brit- 


. ish channel. 


A duel was fought on the 12th, on Wimbledon Common, 
between the Ear! of Cardigan and Mr. Tuckett, in conse- 
quence of an article published by the latter in the Morning 
Chronicle. At the second shot Mr. T. was wounded, but not 
mortally. 

The papers mention the death of Lieut. Gen. Benjamin 


| Gordon, at an advanced a:ze, in Paris. Aliso of Admiral Ed 


wards, an officer who distinguished himself during the Revo- 
lutionary war, by capturing the American frigate Alliance in 
1781, while he commanded the Atalante sloep of war. H 
died at the age of 95. 

In Ireland, the repeal excitement seems increasing. No 
fewer than five of the Dublin Aldermen had announced them- 
selves as repealers. 

The pa announce the marriage of Miss Louisa Sheri- 
dan, a lady of some literary celebrity, to Lt. Col. Sir Henry 
Wyatt. The marriage was solemnized at Paris. 


Joseph Bonaparte (Count Surveilliers) arrived at Rotter- || 


‘dam on the 15th, and was to depart the next day for London. 

| The warlike accounts from China, says the London Mer- 
cantile Journal, have caused an extensive demand for teas. 
Both speculators and dealers have been on the alert, and pri- 

‘ces have advanced for Free Trade and Company's Congou. 

Lord Brougham had been seriously ill, but was recovering, 

, although he was still obliged to abstain from going into com- 

| pany. 

FRANCE, 

| The British and French Commissioners have brought to a 
close their negotiations for a treaty of commerce between 


at Chervereau’s,—disputed with the supreme Editor, an ad- i Great Britain and France. It contains several clauses highly 


vocate—called him out—fired away two cent’s worth of pow- 
der and one cent’s worth of lead—no harm done; forced him 
before the law to give me an indemnity of 1500 france, 
(£60 st.) to pay my passage back to France and to cancel 
money which had been advanced at Paris, and price ef pas- 
sage out. Visited the first families there, having the best let- 
ters of introduction—left after six weeks residence, Sailed 


favorable to British manufactures. 

The French Government had resolved on calling out the 
reserve of 1834 and 1835, which would give an increase of 
50,000 men to the army ; and the fortifications of Paris were 
to be completed, and the other fortresses of the kingdom put 
in an efficient state of defence. There seems to be an im- 
pression, however, that the defences are more thought of as 





or France—passed in sight of the Cape—saw the Table 


useful against internal than external enemies. The fortifice- 


the time of the departure of the Great Western, the rates | 


Mountain, &.—caught many glimpees of the Cote Natal— ition of Paris is said to have been a favorite object with Louis 


Philippe ever since his accession. 


The Chamber of Peers met on the 15th of and 
constituted itself into a court for the trial of Prince Louis Ne 
peleon. The report of the Procureur General was read, and 
also the evidence taken at Boulogne and Paris, including the 
examination of the Prince. 

The disturbances among the workmen at Paris appear to 


have entirely ceased. 

Seventeen of the political prisoners of Doullens have made 
their escape by a su § passage communicating from 
the interior of the prison to the Chemi de Ronde. Enght of 
| them were almost immediately recaptured in the environs of 
| Amiens, and the police are in active pursuit of the others. 
THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
| The treaty of the four powers, which has given rise to so 
| much commotion, was published in French and English in 
the London papers of September 14. The treaty contains 


\ five articles. The first engages the four powers to act in per- 





} fect accord in efforts to determine the Pacha to submit; the 
| second binds them to assist in interrupting the communication 
iby sea between Egypt and Syria, and in preventing the expe- 
| dition of troops, munitions of war, &c. from one part of those 
| provinces to the other; the third engages them to defend Con- 
| stantinople and the Straits of the Bosphorus and the Darda- 
| nelles, should the Pacha direct bis forces against the Turkish 
| capital—the forces of the allies to retire when the Sultan shall 
judge their presence to be no | ; the fourth de- 
' clares that the placing of the Turki under the provis- 
| ional guardianship of the allied powerd is but a temporary de- 
| parure from the principle that no foreign ships could be admit- 
| ted to the Straits of Dardanelles ; and the fifth provides for the 
| ratification of the treaty within two months from its date.— 
|| Annexed to the treaty is an ‘edditional act’ containing the 
“terms to be proposed to Mehemet Ali, as heretofore published 
H in this paper. There is also a secret protocol, authorizing the 
measures contemplated in the second article of the treaty to 
be undertaken at once, without waiting for the ratification. 
|| The French and English papers express great indignation 
| at the provision of the treaty which makes the continuance of 
| the occupation of Constantinople by foreign—that is, Russian 
H —troops dependent on the pleasure or discretion of the Sul- 
[ss which they affirm to be equivaleut simply to the pleasure 
or convenience of the Russian Emperor. 





|| It was reported at Paris that Commodore Napier had over- 

hauled a French vessel on the coast of Syria, but released her 
jon finding that she was really French, and that there was no 
| good cause of detention. The French captain immediately 
| sought out one of the French ships of war and made his com- 
| plaint, whereupon a corvette was despatched to demand an 
| explanation and apology, which were given in writing. 
| The latest direct intelligence from Constantinople and 
i Smyrna is to the date of August 27, when it that the 
|| Porte was making great preparations, bot land and 
| sea, to conquer, te Ba to liberate Syri ” 

| The dates from the Libanus are to August 20, and from 
| them it appeared that the squadron under Commodore Napier 

had not made any attempt to occepy any portion of the coast, 
| but still lay off Beyroot and Sidon, and was actively engaged 
| in intercepting the cupplies sent by sea to Ibrahim, and hed 
captured five or six Egyptian vessels with materials of war. 
| No new insurrection had broken out, nor was expected to do, 
until either the English or the Turks appeared in force in the 
{country. Ibrahim's army was supposed to amount to about 
50,000 men, and lay principally between the mountains and 
| the sea. 
The dates from Alexandria are to August 30, and represent 
the Pacha as still warlike, determined to resist force, 
to reinforce his son’s army by land, and threatening to 

direct on Constantinople through Asia Minor, where his emis- 
eo had excited a very uneasy feeling. He himself had 
proceeded once more into the interior of Egypt to apneal to the 
fanaticism of the Arab tribes. Contrary to what has been 
reported, on the 30th the blockade notified by Admiral Stop- 
ford had not begun. 

The London Morning Herald of the 17th gives, by an ex- 
traordinary express from Paris, the following statement, which 
may be designated ‘ important, if true.’ If the tardy conces- 
sion which Mehemet Ali has made at the eleventh hour will 
satisfy the four powers, now that matters have been pushed 
to such an extremity, it seems a cleverly contrived scheme for 
breaking the fall of the Pacha without compromising his dig- 
nity and pride: 

“ Letters from Malta of the 7th ber contain the fol- 
lowing important intelligence : Count Walewski has proposed 
to Mehemet Ali a of arrangement which the Vicerey 








bas decid-d on + The Count has set off in haste to 
Constantinople, in order te have the project presented to the 
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Divan, through the French Embassador, M. de Pontois.— 
Among other clauses contained in this project there is one, it 
is asserted, which is likely to facilitate the almost ny pend 
arrangement of the Eastern question, viz. Mebemet Ali con- 
sents to accede to the proposal of possessing Syria for his life 
only.” 

, SPALN. 

Madrid still remains in the ae of the ptt oma On 
the 2d, the Municipality appointed a provisi government, 
with Ferrer for Preidene This Junta appointed Rodil Cap- 
tain General, Lorenzo his second in command, and Narciso 
Lopez Military Governor. The Provisional Government im- 
mediately to put Madrid in a state of defence. 
Two battalions, one of line, the other of the National 
guard, were constantly under arms. Fortifications were 
erecting on different points, and barricades rising in the dif- 
ferent streets, to stop the march of the royal guard, should it 
attempt to force an entrance into the Capital. 

A postscript ina London paper of the 18th says—“ The 
insurrection in Spain was ney extending on the 10th. 
Soria, Grenada, na, , &c. had sent in their 
adhesion to the Junta of Madrid. 


ment, and Seville was in a state of siege.’ It thus appears 
that all the great cities in the kingdom have resolved to make 
cemmon cause in resisting the Queen's unwise and 
measures, and there is reason to believe that their efforts will 
be successful without much bleodshed or difficulty. The 
demonstrations in all the cities are peaceable, but not the less 
decisive. A Bay paper of the 10th September announ- 
ces the blowing up of the powder magazine at Alarcoz, in 
Lower Arragon. Whole streets are in ruins, and the loss of 
lives exceeded four hundred. 
PORTUGAL. 

On the 7th of September Lisbon remained in an unsettled | 
state. It was reported that the Court had become alarmed, | 
and that the Queen was consequently disposed to listen: to the | 
advice of those who recommended a change of Ministry, and 
to intrust Viscoust Sa de Bandeira with the formation of a 
new Cabinet. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
Internal Improvements in Russia.—The sagecity of the 
Russian Emperor bas been quick to appreciate the importance 
of the railroad system in connection with the vast military 


ee facilities to trade, increase productions, to accumulate 
wealth. Private emolument and national gain are the great 
ends in view. We make in'ernal improvements because they 
are profitable ; they constitute good stock; they add to the 
value of property and give briskness to business. But our 
autocratical contemporery cares little about these things. He 
discovers that railroads are excellent for cing and 
munitions of war—that locomotives are —— more oad and 
powerful than horses. He constructs railroads, therefore, 
and employs locemotives for mili . The Baltic 
will be united with the Caspi etersburg will be 
brought near to Odessa—the hissing of steam engines will be 
be heard in the mountains of Ci ia—b thereby pow- 
er may be concentrated and diffused with rapidity and ‘effect. 
Russia is <lestined to be great, and so are these United 
States. An Empire and a Republic—which shall prevail in 
the end? [Baltimore American. 
The Lovat Peerage.—Many of our readers are aware 
that a new claimant to the title and estates of Lovat appeared 
some years ago in the person of an American clergyman, the 
Rev. A. G. Fraser, of New-York. Mr. Fraser has since been 
epee ti Henao one So aay spent te ene 
to John Fraser, the younger brother of the celebrated, 
or rather the notorious, Simon Lord Lovat of the forty-five, 
the former of whom he represents to have been his grand- 
father. This John Fraser to have been not unworthy 
with his dirk, on hearing the ik 
with his dirk, on heari rustic musician strike up a well- 
known Highland ir—He Bidaig eig Mochenish—the words 
of which were intended to ridicule the clan Fraser. Having 
thus effectually silenced the piper, the doughty clansman be- 
padi my wohl} ahr oft n reached as 
north as Inverness-shire, though it did not penetrate into 
Ross shire for some afterwards. John Fraser fied, and 
his subsequent history is involved in obscurity. The direct 
line from Simon being extinct, the legitimate descendants 
of John Fraser (if the latter was ever married,) would, it is 
said, be entitled to the henors and estates of this ancient fami- 
ly, as their present amiable and excellent belongs 
to a remoter branch. The question has brought into 
the Court of Session, and evidence is now in progress here 
under a commission of the court, by the examination of aged 
persons, and the recovery ef any ments that may exist. 
[Inverness paper. 








designs long entertained by him. The natural formation of | 
the country, abounding with immense plains, renders the in- | 
troduction of railways comparatively easy. Stephens, the | 


Ee 
From Soutn AmMerica.—By the Brig Ellen, from Monte- 
Video, whence she sailed on the 12th August, we have intel- 


story is, that he kil’ed a piper || *Pe° 


From Tzxas.—By the arrival at New Orleans on the 28th 
ult. of the schooners Arab and Henry Clay, from Galveston, 
we have papers to the 19th. They con‘ain little intelligence 
of interest. The pilot schooner Santa Ana, on her voyage 
from New Orleans to Texas was struck by lightning for the 
second time. A Frenchman, a passenger, whose name is 
unknown, was killed. 

The equinoctial storm in Galveston on the night of the 17th, 
continued without abatement during the succeeding day. 

The elections are going on in Texas. Little or no political 
excitement 8 to exist. The papers give partial returns. 

President ar has been very ill, but is now convalescent. 
The Houston Telegraph has suffered a temporary suspension 
for want of . 

The Sentinel of the 5th inst. says that a reached 
that city through Metamoras, that the whole State of New 
Mexico had declared for Texas. A portion of that State is 
within the boundary claimed by this government, and we have 
heard it stated that the inhabitants of that country are well 
disposed towards the government of the United States. 


A 
Latest rrom Cuina.—The arrival of the Venice at Phila- 
delphia, from Cnaton, gives us advices to May 22. Nothing 
been done to adjust the difficulties. A number of junks 
had been stationed below Canton to stop the British fleet then 
daily expected from Singapore. Something decisive in re- 
t to a war between England and China, was expected to 
take place in three or four weeks—either the terms proposed 
by the British would be accepted, or a blow struck, English 
| articles of every kind were prohibited. Teas were scarce and 
|daar—and all business transacted by the American ships. 
The smuggling of opium under the British flag was as exten- 
|| sive as ever. 
| 
| Fata Steamboat Accident on the Hudson.—The steam- 
| boat Swiftsure, having in tow several barges, left Albany on 
| Monday morning for this city, and when opposite the village 
|| Castleton her boiler exploded and eight persons were scalded, 
| four of whom heve since died. The names and residences of 


\ those injured are as follows: Thomas Havens, Engineer, of 
H Shrewsbury, N. J., dead; Thomas Havens, jr. slightly in- 
|| jured ; Daniel Hagerman, of Shrewsbury, dead ; Henry Yates, 
i of N. Y., not expected to live; Robert Graves, of N. Y., fire- 
|, man, dead; Geo. White, of Shrewsbury, dead; John Kear- 


| ney, New-York, deck-band, seriously injured, Nicholas Davis, 











traveler, gives a graphic description of the interior of the | ligence of a battle fought in the Buenos Ayrean province of Albany, deck-hand, slightly injured. A passenger who saw 
great empire and of the civil aspect of ere open Fp _ Corrientes, between General Echague, the officer of President the Engineer before he died was informed by him that some 


he was posted at a rapid rate, traveling night day, on his | 
journey from Moscow to St. Petersburg, and from the latter || 
city to Warsaw. When with these natural facilities are con- | 
sidered the powerful energies which Nicholas can bring into || 
action, the number of laboring serfs that may be put at work, 
and the amount of money at his command, the world ma 

expect to see a gigantic system start into being with oan 
denness unparralleled even in this land of rapid \. 

Russian agents have been for some time em in ex- | 
amining the railroads, engines and machinery of United 
States, England and France. (en. Tcheffkine, chief of the | 
engineering deyartinent of Russia, has recently visited Eng- | 
land egain on a similar business. It has been stated, and we 
presume correctly, that a very large number of lecomotive 
engines has been ordered in Philadelphia for the Russian 
Government. It is ble that some have been ordered in 
England also. In New-York two Russian officers are super- 
intending the construction of a steam frigate. 

A few years will suffice to bring about a wonderful change 
in the empire of the autocrat, under the speedy application of 
these new elements in the hands of despotic power. Russia 
has Jabored hitherto with her own unwieldiness. This diffi- 
culty was to be removed, and the remote extremities of her 
vast territory being united end into compactness, itis 
impossible to anticipate what new developements of ber re- 
sources will be made, what increased energy will be added to 
her movements. 

We may look with the more interest upon the progress of 
Russia in thus promoting a system of internal comgnunication 
from the fact that we in this country are pursuing a similar 
course. Here are two mighty empires, both looking far for- 
ward into futurity—both occupying prominent positions in 
their res hemispheres, and resembling one another in 
the extent of their territory and in undeveloped resources rich 
in the promise ef much greatness avd grandeur to come.— 
How similar in some respects, yet how unlike in others! 
Both are rurning the same course, yet the motives which pro- 

leach are as different as it is possible that they could be. 

e move forward by the aggregation of individual energies 
united by a common purpose, yet each having his own ob- 
Ject in view. In Russia we behold the thoughts, feelings and 
strength of millions subject to the direction of one man who 
Concentrates in a single will the power of a multitude of minds. 
Here the spirit ef freedom works its own ends with an activity 
never before witnessed. On the other hand, the intezse force 
of the despotic principle, ruling by obedience, presses onward 


Rosas, and Lavalle, the partizan of Rivera and the Prench, 
in which the former was victorious. The battle was fought 


_ time before the explosion took place, he observed that the wa- 
ter in the boiler was getting rather low, and directed the fire- 


on the 16th and 17th of July, at a place called “ Las Puntas| men to keep kown the fire and supply all the water they could, 
del Sauce Grande,” Lavalle making the attack. Echague's while he attended to some defect in another part of the ma- 
official accoant makes Lavalle’s loss 600 killed—his own not chinery. The Engineer supposed that in his absence, the 
more than 60. After his defeat, Lavalle crossed the Parana, men must have increased the fire, as the explosion took place 
entering the province of Santa Fé, but finding no horses there | almost immediately after his return to the fire-room. The 
reémbarked and was believed to be aiming for the Island boiler was a new one. Capt. H. L. Murphy, who had com- 
of Martin Garcia, now in the possession ef the French. A |, mand of the Swiftgure, communicated the following account 


French war-brig, the Cassard, arrived at Monte-Video on the 


9th of August, announcing the approach of Admiral Baudin, | 


with full powers to negociate, and elso with force enough to 
accomplish what may be needful! should negociation fail. On 
the arrival of this brig the French Minister at Monte-Video 
sent an express to Lavalle, with instructions to keep quiet for 
the present. 

It is worthy of remark that intelligence of this battle be- 
tween Lavalle and Echague was received in England before 
the departure of the Caledonia; while on the other hand we 
have later advices direet from Canton, by an arrival at Phila- 
delphia, than they had in England when the Caledonia left. 

- —_— 


Mexico.—This unfortunate country is still introuble. Its 
ports are blockaded by a handful of Texian vessels, and ithas 
net even a schooner with which to oppose them. To make 
bad worse, the leaders of the late revolution are with the Tex- 
ans. The following is from a Havana paper of the 11th ult. : 

Mexico, August 8 

The communications from the Revolutionary Government 
which have reached the office of the Minister of War, and 
which we publish to-day, are very important to the history of 
these unfortunate times, ani reveal what we could not believe 
without seeing it, viz : the infamous treason against the coun- 
try sustained and p by those who the impudence 
to call themselves its liberators. The union of Canales, Car- 
denas, and other seditious of the North, with the 
Texans, is no longer doubtful. The appointment of Canales 
to the command of the army of the North, was therefore equi- 
valent to placing at the disposal of the Texans the port of 
Matamoras, the department of Tamaulipas, and opening the 





with resistless power. The objects aimed at are equally di- 
verse. In the ‘United Stance, roads are ~ 
are bridged, mountains tunnelled 


constructed, rivers | tion is sufficient to show 
, canals opened—for what ? i upon the country by the Revolution of the 15th of July. 


gate of the Republic to foreign invaders. This single reflec- 
the accumulation of evils brought 


|, of the disaster : 


“Near Van Wie’s Point thé gasket on one of the hand-hold 
|| platers burst out, to stop which occupied the engineer sev- 
|, eral minutes. During this time the water was often tried by 
|| the engineer and fireman in my presence, and invariably 
|| showed a full cock., “Soon after the engineer stopped the 
|| leak, I went into the fire-room and inquired about the water. 
| It was again tried, and as before produced a full low cock. I 
then said to the fireman you will soon have a full head on, as 
|| Mr. Havens has stop the leak. I then went forward to 
|| loek out for a sloop that was hkely to crowd us in a narrow 
| channel, and as soon as she altered her course I passed to the 
| upper deck and stoed over the boiler when it bnrst. I think 
| that not more than eight or ten minutes elapsed after the leak 
| was stopped before the explosion took plac-. No steam 
escaped from the safety valve, and tke engine was making 
some 14 or 15 revolutions, indicating a low head of steam.” 


The Rope Walk at the U. S. Navy Yard in Charlestown, 
is said to be the most perfect establishment of the kind in 
| the world. It is 1200 feet long, with granite walls, slate roof, 
|and iron window shutters. The work is done with an enor- 
mous steam engine, by which the hatcheling, dressing, spin- 
| ning, and almost every other operation in making @ rope or 
| cable, is done. About one hundred of the spinning, hatchel - 
| ing and dressing machines, are in one room, in operation by 
| steam. By the spinning of hemp in a machine, a more even 
thread and consequently more perfect rigging and cables are 
formed. At this Rope Walk, we understand the principal 
rigging for the Navy is or can be made. 

—— 


Population of Charleston, 8. C.—According to the cen- 
sus just taken, Charleston contains 13,029 white inhabitants, 
being an increase over the last ten years of 201. The free 
colored population is 1,561, being a loss in the same time of 
546. The slaves amount to 14,633, being 681 less than in 
1830. Total loss of population since 1330, 1,026. 
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Destructive Fire at Quebec.—A destructive fire broke 
out at Quebec on the morning of the Ist inst. in the premises 
of Messrs. J. H. Joseph & Co. wholesale tobacco merchants, 
and Mr. D. Fraser, West India fish and oil merchants, on the 
south side of the Napoleon wharf. The wind was blowing 
stifly from the north-east, and the fire being fanned by it, ren- 
dered unavailing any attempt to stop its progress toward the 
adjoining stores occupied by Messrs. Masson, Strang, 
vin & Co. w dry goods merchants. In the mean time 
some of the flakes of fire, carried by the wind, set fire to the 


country published in the Washington Globe. Chihuahua is} 
rich in silver mines. During a period of four years, from 
1824 to 1828, a single mine situated on the great chain of 
mountains to the east of the city 


a rare product. 


Inland Trade with Mexico.—Some account of the State <| 
Chihuahua, one of the interior departments of Mexico, was | 
recently communicated in a letter from a merchant of that 





of Chihuahua produced | 
more than eleven millions of dollars in silver. But this was 
At present from two to two and a half mil-) 
lions are obtained annually from the mines of this district, the | they fou 


LIFE IN THE WEST. 
On the 17th inst. three of our friends, two of whom are re- 


| sidents of long standing in this town, set out on 4 j q 


journey, on 
foot, to see the land of promise on the north of the Wisconsin, 
With knapsacks on their backs, two with guns, a third with 
an axe, and one with a violin in addition to his equipment, to 
enliven their encampment, they deemed themselves able and 
buoyant enough to reach the Pacific ocean. At Prarie do 
Chien were joined by an acquaintance. At that town 
the sick to outnumber the well; and of the U. S. 


hay with which a batteau, lying in the Cul de Sac, was loaded, |! greater — of them being paralysed on account of the || troops stationed there, one hundred were on the sick list, 








and the tide beiag out, four other small craft lying close to this 
batteau, were soon also in flames; several of the flakes of fire 


very high prices of quicksilver. A large 


cious me 


ion of the pre- i 
thus yielded is shipped from the ports of Mazatian | 


From thence they struck for the Kickapoo country, which 
they were told was the finest country in the world; abound- 


which were carried by the wind ‘to a great distance, also and Guaymas, on the Pacific ocean, im exchange for goods, | ing in bears, deer, rattlesnakes, and every thing else that was 


ighted on the shi ted i | brought from England; the rest is ex by the way of charming. 
alighaed ca shingled roof of o large house connected in the | brought from S roe Ba al till dark, finding the country nothing but a succession of sharp 


rear with the Victoria House, and setting fire to the shingles, | 
all attempts to arrest the progress of the fire in this direction | 
were found to be unavailing. | 
Northward of Messrs. Masson, Strang, & Co.'s store— | 
along St. Peter’s street—the fire was communicated to Mil-! 
ler’s St. Lawrence Hotel, and from that to the opposite house, | 
occupied by Firmin Bois, tavern keeper. The most serious | 
apprehensions were now entertaine j for the safety of the whole 
of the lower town. The destruction of the church of Notre | 
appeared inevitable, so that it was found necessary to, 
pull down several houses by which means the fire was arrest- | 
ed; on the seuth-west, as we have already stated, it did not» 
extend beyond the small house adjoining the Victoria Hotel ; } 
on the north-west one house, besides Mr. Chouinard’s two, } 
were burnt. 
The fire, when it had made some progress in Messrs. Mas- 
son, & Co,’s store, began to rage with almost incredible fury. 
From this store the flames were soon communicated to the 


store of Messrs. Babineau & Gaudry, ship chandlers. This” from the perts of the Pacific. The annual consumption of | 


house was, in a very short space of time, completely in flames, 

and Proudiey’s St. Lawrence Hotel, which, although a separ- 

ate house. was under the same roof, of course met with the 

same fate. During this time the two houses attached to the | 
Victoria House in the rear had been burning notwithstanding 

the most persevering efforts with a hand engine to extinguish 
the fire, a: | the main building was soon added to the list of 
houses in flames. The Victoria House was a handsome three 
story cut «tone building, and was erected by the proprietor, 
Mr. George Arnold, four years ago at great expense. Be- 
yond this, up Sous Je Fort street, the fire extended to a smal | 
house occupied by Mr. Robinson, tavern-keeper, which was 

totally consumed. Here the flames were arrested. 

Property to an immense amount was, by the activity of the 
firemen and others, saved from destruction. The fire origin- 
ated from a spark that flew from the chimney of the Lady 
Aylmer steamer, then lying at the north side of the Nopoleon | 
wharf. Total loss about $120,000. 


———————— } 
Military Movements.—On the 1st instant a detachment of | 


| suffer greatly from thirst. 


Matamoras or some other port on the Gulf of Mexico. 

There are six chief mining towns in the department of 
Chihuahua, in which there are upwards of four hundred 
shafts of mines; the few that are now worked employ from 
12,000 to 15,000 workmen. Their duration is sai 
calculable. and as the country is explored more and more, 
new mines are discovered. It is the opinion of the writer 
that the application of steam power to the working of the 
mines would greatly facilitate operations and render the bu 
siness more profitable. The system of large cowpanies, it is 
thought, would also be an important improvement in the 
mode of conducting the business, as at present the mines are 
mostly in the hands of men of limited means wha are not able 
to undertake a large eystem of arrangements. 

With regard to the trade of that region, some useful in-’ 
formation is given, going te show that by an interior route 
from the State of Arkansas to Chihuahua, the mining districts 
of that department might be better supplied with goods than 


Chihuahua does not fall short of three millions ; the supplies 
come mostly from England, although the nearest sea-port on 


_ the Pacific is six hundred miles distant, and the transporta 


tion is over a difficult country. The writer gives an account 


of an expedition which he undertook with two other merehants | 
|, in April, 1839, with a caravan of five hundred mules and | 
seven wagons, from Chihuahua to the frontier of Arkansas. | : 
| tine, they made but little progress in a direct line; and the 


He says: 


“ Without any track whatever, and trusting solely to chart | 
and compass, with which we were provided, we expected to! 


encounter some obstacles to the passage of carriages, and 


| were prepared with iron instrumen's for the purpose of re- 


moving them. We feared that we should meet with water 
only at great distances, and that we and our animals would | 
What was our surprise, however, 
and with what pleasure did we see the road level, firm, and 
covered with pastures, with streams at distances of two, three 


and four miles, and regularly supplied with fords! Thus, 


sir, our new route is the best and shortest that we could de- 
sire between the two countries. We traveled generally from | 


to be in- | 


' abandoned 


walked, in a north-east direction, from dawn 


ridges and intervening hollows, nearly destitute of timber. 
At night they camped out; but instead of a delicious slice of 
fat bear, or the sweet meat of a doe or fawn, they were fain 
to make a supper on a prairie chicken, a pheasant, and two 
pigeons—neither bears nor deer having been seen—the ab- 
sence of the rattleanakes was not regretted. On lying down 
to sleep one of the cempany expressed his fears of a visit 
from the painters; but another thought such a visit would 


_ give them an opportunity of having their likenesses taken— 


on explanation, it was understood that panthers were more 
plentiful than painters in such places. One of the party wak- 
ing in the night, and finding himself benumbed with the cold, 
found that his friend (who must have had the idea of the 
painter still in his head) had interposed himself between the 
said party and the fire! Now the idea of putting your friend 
between you and the panthers is too much !'k« politics; so 
the fire was renewed, places re-adjusted, and equal chances 
of being eaten up encountered. ‘The next merning they re- 
sumed their journey, and twe hours’ walk brought them to an 

(odien village, delightfully situsted in a bottom, 
containing about a quarter section of land, which was the 
only place they saw fit for a settlement. Having seen enough 
of the country, they concluded to return home by rafting down 
the Kickapoo. They made a good raft of four logs, on which 
they embarked. The course of the nver being very serpen- 


river was so full of snags that one man was kept constantly 
at work with a pole in his hand, to guide the rai clear of ob- 
structions. They found the Kickapoo a beautiful stream, 
about thirty feet wide, about fourteen feet deep in the shal- 
lowest places, and flowing between two ranges of mountains 
or bluffs from two to three hundred feet high. At night they 
encamped again, making a grand supper on two pigeons— 
half a bird a piece. Next morning— 

“ All hands unmoor!" the voyageurs loudly ery; 

* All hands unmoor!" the caverned rocks reply. 


Having no food they tried the good effects of the fiddle, 


213 recruits, for the lst regiment of infantry, embarked on | one water course to another, where we passed the night, ap-, Which answered pretty well but not equal to coffee and beef- 
board the ship Leopard, bound for Tampa Bay, Florida. | prehending that we might not meet another at a suitable dis- | steak. Owning te the siren strains of the violin, or some other 
Captain Pegram commanding the detachment, with Lieuten- || tance. The greater part of our stages were from 3 to 10 | cause, the man with the pole allowed the raft tostrike a snag, 
ants Reynolds, Lancaster, Caldwell and Carpenter, attached | miles, and a few of 15. Accordingly we observe, that from ,| when the whole concern foundered—guns, teapot, tin cups, 


te the command. These officers all belong to the Ist regi- | 
ment of infantry. 

On the 3d instant another detachment of 239 recruits for || 
the 6th regiment of infantry embarked on board the ship || 
Moslem, also bound for Tampa Bay. Captain Hoffman, of | 
the 6th infantry, in command of the detachment, with Lieu | 


|| on the other side of Fort Coffee, cannot exceed six hundred '' 


Chihuahua to where we reached Red Rover, about 50 miles 


miles, and, consequently, eight hundred miles to Fort Smith | 
or Van Buren, on the Arkansas. i} 

“If the Government of the United States would grant the } 
drawback on the merchandise which is exported by the new | 


music-book, and two pair of beots, which two of them had 
taken off, sunk or floated off. 

To scramble ashore, to make a fire, to fish up the two guns 
were easily accomplished; but to supply the loss of the boots 
was not so easy to the two naked feet: so one took his knap- 
sack and madea pair of mocassins, and the other his fiddle- 


tenants Monroe, Lovell, Armistead, Maclay and Irwin of the | route, | have no doubt that the whole commerce of Chihua- H case, which was merely a bit of painted linen, for the same 


same regiment, attached to the command. | 
On the 6th instant a third detachmegt of 143 recruits, for || 
the 2d regiment of infantry, ieft Governor’s Island, and took | 
on board the ship John Cumming, for Savannah, and 
thence will take other conveyance for St. Augustine. Lieut. /! 
Penrose, 2d infantry, cormmands this detachment. The fol- | 
i rs are with him :—Lieuts. Tilden and Bacon, 24 |; 
infantry; Lt. Johnson, 3d infantry, and Lieuts. Sherman and | 
Field, 3d artillery. 1 
The following regiments are now in Florida, or on their | 
way there: 2d dragoons; 3d artillery; Ist, 2d, 3d, 6th, 7th 
and 8th regiments of infantry. 
1st regiment of artillery is stationed along the North Eas- 
tern frontier. 
2d regiment artillery at Buffalo, Niagara, Rochester and || 
Sacket’s Harbor. | 
4th regiment of artillery in Michigan. } 
4th regiment of infantry at Forts Gibson, Smith, Townson | 
and Jesup. li 
5th regiment of infantry on the upper lakes, and upper 
Mississippi. | 
Ist regiment of dragoons on the Missouri and Arkansas. | 
These comprise all the troops of the regular service. [Com. 


ee 

Naval.—Capt. Silas H. Stringham is ordered to the com- 
mand of the ship of war Boston, now fi out at this Navy 
Yard, destined as one of the Squadron of ion in 


China Seas. The U. S. frigate Consti and the U. 3. 


tution, 
schooner Boxer, were at Callao, July 16. The U.S. ship|| there is 8 reasonable prospect of an early liquidation of the 


St. Louis was on a cruise among the islands. 
Another Step.—The Wabash and Erie Canal was —— 
of 


| channel at Chihuabua, at second hand, leaded with large com- 


hua, in all its extension, would be made through that part of 
the United States ; because they might be imported ns far as 
Fort de! Norte (a place of entry) in 40 or 50 days in wagons, | 
at less expens* than from Matamoras and from the ports of 
the Gulf of California, on mules. However, I am ef the opin’ 
ion that a great part of what is consumed by the States of 
Durengo and Tacaticas, not less than four or five millions, | 
could be furnished them by the new road, at more moderate | 
prices than that at which they obtain them through the same 





missions, freights, and great delays. So that this trade might 
assume an importance worthy of great consideration.” 

The cotton cloths imported into Mexico are equal in 
amount to one-half the value of all the im orted merchandise | 
used in that country; and it it is stated that a preference) 
would always be given to the cotton fabrics of the United 
States on account of their superiority to the English. These | 
goods would constitute an important article of the inland trade. | 
But in the opinion of the writer a drawback is necessary on 
commodities thus imported into Mexico, without which the 
traffic would not flourish to any thing like the extent which it 
would otherwise reach. 





ary an Claims on Foreign Governments.—We are 
to learn, by advices from Valparaiso, that our Charge 
d’Affairs has succeeded in obtaining from the Chilian Gov- 
ernment indemnity for the seizuees of Ambrican property by 
Lord Cochrane,.when in the service of that power; and that 


other American claims. 
Thanksgiving.—The Governcr of Massachusetts has 








at Maumee city, with becoming ceremonies the 
a som © 


P- 
, the 26th day of November, as a day of 
public ia that Commonweal ? , 


rpose. Hereafter, let no persons go to explore a new coun- 
try without a fiddle, seeing the many useful purposes to which 
it may be applied. The first movement now was to ascend 
the steep rocky bluff, strewn with sharp flints, which in- 
flicted painful bruises on the unprotected feet of two of the 
party. A walk of a few miles brought them to a clearing, 
where they found a family, the lady of which extended to 
them that sympathy, which the absolutely fainting condition 
of some ef them from the want of food rendered necessary. 
Here they found good comforts for the inner man, which 
their kind hostess spread before them, refusing all payment 
until it had been pressingly offered to her. 

They then directed their march to a ferry across the Wis- 
consin, and from thence took the road for Lancaster, lodging 
one night ata house by the way. Arrived at Lancaster, they 
were hospitably entertained, and furnished with such shoes 
and socks as their crippled condition enabled them to wear. 
The next night brought them to Platteville, having. been ab- 
sent eight days. 

Here was a party of strong and hardy young men, one at 
least of whom is a thorough backwoodsman, going hardly 
more than a day's jour beyond the frontier settlements, 
and yet by a trifling ccoihont were reduced to the situation of 
shipwrecked mariners. Their own account of their difficulties, 
of which this is a brief outline, has caused a deal of mirth in 
Platteville, and none seem to enjoy the laugh more than 
themselves.—{ Northern Badger, Platieville, Wisconsin. 





More Defalcations—The Memphis (Tenn.) Enquirer 
says—“‘ It was stated here last week by a gentleman just from 
Arkansas, that Capt. Collias, the disbursing agent at Little 
Rock, bad a defaulter to @ very large amount—rumor 
says $300,000 to $400,000.” 
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NEW-YORK. 


The New-York Review: No. XIV.—The opening paver 
in the October issue of this admirable periodical is on the 
Militia of the United States, and it takes an intelligent and 
statesmanlike view of the plan recently submitted to Congress 
by Secretary Poinsett for a proper organization of our 
means of defence. We are confident that too little attention 
has been given to the real merits of the system preposed by 
the Secretary of War; that the discovery of certain imrpolitic | 

\ 


and unconstitutional features of it, which without detriment | 


to the general plan may be changed or expurgated, has been 
the cause of great injustice to Mr. Poinsett and te the sub- 
ject; and we therefore commend this essay to the regard of 
our political readers. The second article is an able review 


War by Steam.—While America is yet sleeping, France 
as well as England has awakened to the necessity of organiz- | 
ing a Steam Navy. Louis Philippe has sanctioned an ordi-| 
nance appropriating nearly six millions of dollars for steam 
packets from Havre to New-York ; from Bordeaux and Mar- 
seilles to Havana; from St. Nazaire to Rio Janeiro, and three 
secondary lines to Mexico, Central America and Buenos 
Ayres. The arrangements comprise 14 ships of 450 horse 
power each, and 4 of 220. 

All these steamships are to be men-of-war. England, to», | 
assigns her naval officers to the commard of her mercantile | 
steamers. Alexander of Russia is also aroused to the impor- | 


Holy Land ; the secend is a curious and learned essay on the 
Primitive State of Maukind, by President Philip Lindsley, 
D. D. of Tennessee, who opposes the doctrine of the original 
savageism of men, asserted by the most popular Christian 
and infidel writers, Rousseau, Hume, Condorect, Buffon, 
Rebertson, Voltaire, Adam Smith, Alexander Murray, Mau- 
pertuis, Priestley and others. The fourth article is by Albert 
Barnes, of Philadelphia, on the Ancient Commerce of West- 
ern Asia; the fifth is an eloquent paper on the Characteristics 
of English Literature ; the tenth is an interesting account of 
the present laws in France affecting Religious Liberty, by an 
American in Paris ; and the remaining articles, by Dr. Woods, 
Prof. Packard, and others, are all able and interesting.— 











tance of this subject. All the great European powers are | 


which can bring into action the most powerful steamships | 








of Cary on the Population and Political Condition of Man- 


| will be mistress of the seas. The steam frigate , by the facil- | 


; 
aware that when the next great war takes place, that nation | (Published by William R. Peters, 89 Nassau-st.) 


Metropolitan Churches.—A number of splendid churches 


kind. The next isa review of the correspondence of the i ities which it possesses of selecting the most favorable posi- i have within a few weeks been completed in this city, others 
Earl of Chatham—the fifth or sixth paper oa the same text | tion for attack, and changing it at pleasure ; of advancing and 1 ere in progress, and many of the old ones have been newly 


! 
| 


recently published—and contains very little to interest those | retreating at will; of turning to its own benefit the circum- painted und otherwise improvement. 


The Methodist Church 


who have read the English notices of the work on which it is | stances of wind and tide which embarass its adversary; and |) in John street, is about to be taken down, in consequence ef 


based. The succeeding article treats also of an antiquated | applying its superfluous power to those most destructive of all 
subject, early English Poetry, on which it throws no new light. weapons, steam cannon, can annihilate a fleet of vessels which 
Reed's Historical Discourse on the Infancy of the American | depend on the caprices of the elements. Nations which as- 
Union forms the basis of the succeeding paper, which will be pire to rank as first powers, must be constantly increasing 
read with interest. The sixth article is on Coleridge, and the | their steamers to keep pace with their rivals ; and perhaps 
object of the reviewer is to prove that the works of thisdis- the final effect may be that the means of warlike destruction 
tinguished philosopher afford no support to the Pantheistic will become so overwhelming, that the nations of the world 
speculations that have of late years become so rife; and his | conscious that a single defeat would be utter ruin, will refrain 
argument is, first, that Coleridge himself distinctly disclaimed | from playing so hazardous a game; and thus, paradoxical as 
Pantheism, and expressed his utter abhorrence of the system, || ¢ may seem, the increase of the destructive powers of war 
and second that Rev. Derwent Coleridge, his son, and the nat- | may preserve universal peace. 
ural exponent of the philosophy of the father, which he pro- | =— ——--——-= 
ferses, and in which he was carefully trained, has published | Fair of th. American Institute.—This annual exhibition 
a volume of sermons replete with sound and catholic princi- of American products and manufactures commenced at Niblo’s 
ples, and altogether such as might be expected from a pious | Garden last Monday and has since been- attended daily by 
and accomplished divine of the Church of England. Follow- | large numbers of citizens and strangers. There is this year, 
ing is a favorable notice of the writings of Cornelius Ma-| perhaps, in consequence of the general derangement of busi- 
thews, and a pungent reply to an abusive paper on Dr. An- | ness, less competition for premiums than has been usual on 
then's Ciasiscal Series in the North American Review. We | similar occasions; but the Pair is not the less worthy of the 
are glad to learn that the New-York Quarterly receives an public attention and countenance. Of the articles now ex- 
adequate support; no periodical deserves more richly the _hibiting an unusual proportion are designed for useful purpo- 
favor of the American people. (A. V. Blake, Publisher.) ses, thongh there is no lack of ornamental fabrics. Carriages 
of every variety, stoves in a hundred styles, cutlery, cabinet 
Three Voyages for the Discovery of a North- West Pas- | furniture and musical instruments, all give evidence of the 
sage from the Atiantic to the Pacvjic, and a Narrative of | advancement of the utilitarian arts. In the principal hall is 
an Attempt to Reach the North Pole; By Sir William E, || a model of a bridge, invented by Mr. Rogers, the architect 
Parry. Two vols. 18mo. pp. 650.—This is a very interest- | of our Merchants’ Exchange. It is intended to span deep 
ing work, and it is properly included im the Family Library; | watercourses. The form is nearly round, composed of planks 
but the publishers should have added to or in some manner | pent around diagonally in opposite directions and skirted to- 
incorporated with it an account of the more recent and more || pether with other planks, passing lengthwise to keep the work 
successful voyages to which Capt. Parry's were preliminary. | jp place. The model is extremely stiff and firm for its length 
In its present shape it is a story without an end, so far asthe | ang weight of timber. There are hung upon the walls mod- 
discovery of the sought-for passage is concerned ; but had it| ela of several vessels of war now building for the Sultan of 


} 


embraced a condensed notice of Captain Back’s and of Dease | Turkey at the dock yard of Constantinople, uxder the super- | 
and Simpson's expeditions, it would have formed, 4m connec- ' jntendence of Mr. Rhodes, a countryman of ours, who went 


tion with the preceding volume of the series entitled Polar | out as a ship carpenter and has become the successor of Mr. 
Seas and Regivas, a complete history of Northern Discove- Henry Eckford as chief architect of the Ottoman Navy.— 
ries. But, as it is, even, the work is surpassed ia interest by) Prancis’s Life Boats occupy a conspicuous place in the great 
no similar publication. It coatains an uninterrupted narrative |) avenue near the entrance to the Garden. | 
of five voyages made by Captain Parry, under the sanction of | There are some wretched specimens of painting on canvass, | 
the British Government, in seaich of a passage from the east- || and others deserving much praise. The best thing of this | 
ern to the western side of this continent, through the Arctic || kind in the Fair is a portrait of Dr. Bostwick, by Mr. Wil-| 
Ocean. Though somewhat abbreviated by the American Ed- | liam G. Wilson, one of the most promising young artists in , 
itor, the volumes before us centain all that is valuable in the the city. Fanshaw has some beautiful miniatures in the same | 
original work of the great navigator. The effort has been ~ room. There are some fine specimens of painting on glass, | 
preserve all interesting and amusing particulars ; to record all | and a portrait of Robert Burns, made with a common steel | 
facts and transactions of importance ; to give information of | pen, which probably surpasses anything in the same style | 
all accessions to geographical and general knowledge effected | ever exhibited. 
in the progress of the voyages, and to keep the reader's at- | ; pres re oe : 
tention on the alert by the rapid and uninterrupted succes- | The American Biblical Repository : No. XL.—Thie 
sion of striking events. The volumes have each a fine excel | quay is devered -” biblical and general Uaerature, thee) 
engraving—a portrait of Capt. Parry and a view of an Esqui- logic discussion, the Miteny of theologic opinions, ete. and is} 
maux hut—but no map. (Harper & Brothers.) edited by Rev. Absalom Peters and Rev S B. Treat. It is | 
regarded as the organ of the Presbyterian and Corgregstional 





| the widening of the street. The spot on which it stands is 
the one where the first Methodist Church in the city, and, it is 
| believed, in the country, was erected. 
The church on Washington Square, just finished, is by gen- 
| eral consent one of the finest ornaments of the city. The 
style of the architecture is purely Gothic. The front has two 
| towers, each 128 feet high, through which are entrance doors 
Between the towers are the great door-way 
and middle window, designed in a style exceedingly chaste, 
beautiful and imposing. The buttresses and windows of the 
towers are surrounded with pediments, crockets and finials, 
| which give them richness and beauty, and the towers termi- 
nates in panel work and pinnacles. The interior has side 
aisles and nave, which at the ceilings are divided into sixteen 
| groined arches, and finished with corbells, ribs and bosses of 
spirited proportiocs and beautiful designs. The nave itself is 
60 feet high from the floor to the apex of the ceiling. lis 
sides present clear story windows, and many other features 
peculiar to ancient cathédrals ; and the whole is extended by 
a fine painting executed by Brigaldi and Guidicini. 


to the interior. 


Trinity Church will however be the noblest religious struct- 
ure in America, though it will be less splendid than the Trin- 
ity corporation might easily have erected. With its capital it 
might have founded a cathedral to rival old St. Peter's or St. 
Paul's, and answer for all the great assemblies of the deno- 
mination. The material used in the construction of the edi- 
fice is adark red sand-stone, a hard, durable and beautiful. ma- 
terial, of a most appropriate color for achurch. The dimen- 
sions are as follows: Extreme length, including buttresses, 
one hundred and eighty-three fee: five irches; extreme width, 
eigh-y-four feet six inches ; hight to top of spire, two hundred 
and sixty-four feet; square of tower, thirty feet; hight of 
nave, (body of church,) sixty-four feet. 


Master Humphrey's Clock is issued regularly in numbers 
‘by Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, as fast as it is received 
in this country. The story of the Old Curiosity Shop im- 
| proves as it progresses, and bids fair to surpass Mr. Dickens's 
| best previous performances. We give in another part of this 
| paper Part XXV of the London edition, received by the 
| steamship Caledonia. Lea & Blanchard’s edition may be 
obtained of Collins, Keese & Co. 


The Knickerbocker for October opens with a lively sketch 
of Londen, by Sanderson, author of ‘ Tee American in Paris ;’ 
and follewing it are twenty articles by William Pitt Palmer, 
H. W. Rockwell, Washington Irving, J. B. Moore, Mary E. 
Hewitt, ‘ Flaccus,’ and other writers; and twenty more brief 
essays by the Editor, exclusive of the ‘Literary Record.’ 
Here is variety enough, certainly, and the papers are as ex- 
cellent as various. (L. G. Clarke, 145 Fulton-st.) 





The Westminster Review for September has been repub- 
lished by Mrs. Mason. It ovens with an abie paper vindice- 
ting the Chinese government and peopie from the misrepre- 


' The Ladies’ Companien for October contains articles by 
Henry W. Herbert, Robert Hamilton, Mesdames Sigourney, 
Embury, Ellet, Osgood, Stephens and Seba Smith, and other 
writers, and is embellished by a handsome engraving by Dick. 
It is a capital number. (W. W. Snowden.) 


churches, and the most distinguished clergymen of these de- 
nominations in the United States are regular contributors to 
its pages. The October number contains twelve articles be- 
side the editorial notices. The first, on the Jordan and its 
Valley, is by Rev. Dr. Robinson, recently returned from the 





sentations of English and other writers; and following are 

articles on the French Drama, the Elevation of the Laboring 

Classes, Ranke’s History of the Popes, the Electrotype and 
_ Daguerreotype, and the difficulties which distract the Scot- 
| tish Kirk. It is a good number. 
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The Christian Year: Thoughts in verse for the Sun-|| the “History and Progress of Liberty, and the Causes by 
days and Holidays throughout The a Yer.—The popularity || which it had been Retarded or Advanced.” The address is 
of Keble’s ‘Chritian Year,’ has been, in England, without || represented as having been “ distinguished by extended re- | 
parallel, more than twenty large editions having been sold search, and the strong grasp of important principles by a 
there in the three or four years which intervened between its | powerful mind.” 
first publication and its appearance in America. The author, | From tables in the American Almanac, it appears that 
while he fills the honorable office of Professor of Poetry in the there are in the United States one hundred Colleges and Uni- 
University of Oxford, is the exemplary pastor of a humble coun \ versities, the annual expenses at the principal of which, ex- 
try congregation, and devotes himself with untiring assiduity to | clusive of board, are as follows: Dartmouth College, $40 24; | 
the duties of his profession. Bishop Doane of New-Jersey, || University of Vermont, $30 50; Middlebury College, $35; 
having seen a brief extract from the work, in an English jour. | Harvard University, $93; Williams College, $36; Amberst | 
nal, was induced to order it through his bookseller, and to | College, $51; Brown University, $63; Yale College, $54; } 
the edition befere us he has added an interesting preface and | Washington College, $52 50; Wesleyan University, $47 25; | 





a number of notes. It possesses high poetical merit, and is | Union College, $53; Hamilton College, $41 50; Hamilton | 
recommended for its pure, affectioaate and elevating charac- | Literary Institution, $34; Geneva College, $45 ; New-Jersey | 
ter, as a book for the family. (Pp .320. 18mo. Philadelphia, | College, $60; Dickinson College, $44; University of Virginia, | 


— ———— — 
ponsible officia] station, who could sustain with more credit » 
discussion like tbat contained in the pages under review.” 

Tt is stated in a foreign paper that the autographic MS. of 
Burlamaqui’s ‘ Lectures on the Law of Natwre and Law of 
| Nations,’ has just been discovered. Hitherto the Lectures 
_of the learned Professor have been known only by the imper. 
fect notes of seme of his auditors; the MS. will enable the 
world to be put in possession of a complete and authentic 
edition. coi condom 


Southern Literary Messenger.—The last issue of this 





| work—a double number—reached us in ample season, but 
| we had not time nor space to notice it as we wished in our 
|| last. We can but partially atone for our delinquency this 


week. 
‘ Virginia Dare’ is the title of the article with which the 





Lea & Blanchard; New-Pork, Wiley & Putnam.) | $98; North Carolina University, $58 ; Western Reserve Col- 
= : i ege, $27 50. H 





The Democratic Review, for October, opens with an arti- | ; ems ny ” 
cle on the Presidential Contest, the charaeter of which will Literarn Intelligence. | 


. readily be inferred by all acquainted with the magazine. It 


: P : Messrs. Harpers have nearly ready a History of the Uni- 
ts Sellowed by 0 mont ay ae i e . / meet t ted States, by S. Hale. The former work by this author, | 
Feo a ery Ae. otc rece wate ea catacy | known as the ‘ premium history,’ has been one of the most | 
mt Ant Thomas's Reminisconcesare re. | Successful books written in America, and it still affords an | 
viewed at length, and a favorable judgement expressed of their. annual revenue of more than a thousand dollars. The present | 


number opens—an interesting story founded on the eventful 
history of the first person of European parentage born within 


_ the limits of what is now Virginia. It is the production of a 
| Southern lady, and does honor to her talents and ber heart. 





* Poetic Musings, by R. H. Gould,’ is next in order. It is 
irregular and unequal in merit, sometimes rising to the dignity 
of poetry, then sinking to the dead level of trash. The author 
could have written beuer. 

* Midsummer Fancies, by Geo. D. Strong,’ is « labored at- 
tempt at poetic prose, and not a happy one. 

* Michigan ' is the theme of an admirable essay, which we 


value. The story entitled ‘ Who governs, then?’ is concluded ; history has been a long time in preparation, and it will doubt- 
and Jeremy Bentham’s Principles of Legislation are review- 


less be found extremely valuable. 
A new volume of the Boston Book will appear this fall, 


ed in a long article. &. D. Langues, @ ashington, D.C.) | aatetaall rie Utes. Whadiaeadhans one 
Howard Pinckney, a Novel. Two vols. 12mo.—This new | prepared by H. T. Tuckerman. The Providence Book is 
story is by Mr. Thomas, of Cincinnati, son of the venerable | the title of a work soon to be published, and to contain selec- 
author of ‘ Reminiscences of Sixty Years,’ and known to the | tions from the writings of Rhode Island authors. 
public himself before as the writer of ‘Clinton Bradshaw,’ The English Annuals for 1841 have just reached this coun- 
‘East and West,’ etc. It is dedicated te Hon. Ogden Hoff- H try and we have given selections from some of them in this 
man, of this city. We do not have time to read with proper, number of the New-Yorker. The following are imperted by 
attention all the books seat to us for review, and have there- Messrs. Appletons, and comprise all that are issued this year. 
fore given this only a cursory perusal; but a critical friend The Iris, Book of the Boudoir, Keepsake, Book of Beauty, 
who has examined it carefully, thinks it much superior to Mr. Picturesque Annual, Drawing-Room Scrap Book, Friendship’s | 
Thomas's former works, and that very few American novels” Offering, Forget-Me-Not, Buds and Blossoms, Juvenile Scrap 
possess a deeper interest, or more accurate picture of man Book, Juvenile Album, a new work entitled Legends of Ven- 
ners. It has two or three admirably drawn characters.— ce, splendidly illustrated, and anew Historical Work, il- 


} 


| transferred to our last paper. There are few better papers 
in the last English Magazines. It is by Charles Linman. 

‘Summer Morning’ is of the same class. It has the rich- 
ness and beauty of a poet's dream. 

‘ The Mysteries of the Bible an Evidence of its Authenticity 
and Inspiration ' is the theme of an able and yet hardly satis- 
factory paper. The writer seems to travel by the side of the 
great truth he would illustrate without taking the right hold 
of it. That there is and must be much in the ways of Provi- 
dence (and consequently in any Revelation of the Divine Will) 
which is not in accordance with ordinary human experience, 
ner fully comprehensible to groveling and but half-enlightened 
Reason, is undoubted ; but if we are to argue the genuineness 
of a Revelation from its defiance of our preconceptions, where 


(Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. ) 


University Iatelligence.—The annual commencement of | 
Columbia College in this city was celebrated last Tuesday. , 
There were nine English orations, including the valedictory ; 
also an essay, a poem, a salvtatory in Latin, and another in 
Greek. Number of graduates. 32. The degree of A. M. 
was conferred in course on eight alumni, and the honorary 
degree of A. M. was conferred on Prof. Hawkesworth of | 
Charleston College, South Carolina. The honorary degree | 
of D. D. was conferred on Bishop Elliott of Georgia, and | 
Rev. John W. Adams of Syracuse ; and the degree of LL. D. | 
on Abraham Bruyn Hasbrouck, President of Rutgers College, 
Hugh S. Legare of Charleston, and William H. Prescott of | 
Boston, the well-known author of the History of Ferdinand | 
and Isabella. : 

The annual commencement of the College of New-Jersey | 
was celebrated st Princeton on the 30th ult. The degree of | 
A. B. was conferred on 76 young gentlemen—the largest || 
class ever graduated at Nassau Hall. Thirty-eight alumni | 
were admitted to the degree of A. M. in course. The same | 
degree was conferred in an honorary way on several gentle- 
men, and that of D. D. on the Rev. William J. Armstrong of 
After the regular services of the day, an address | 


this city. 
was delivered before the alummi by the Rev. Dr. Green of, 
Philadelphia. His subject was tne administration of Presi- 
dent Witherspoon, under which he was educated. A resolu-. 


lustrated by Cattermole. The last two named take the place 
of Gems of Beauty, The Two Orientals, and Tableaux. 

Rev. Dr. Hawks has just issued proposals for the publica- 
tion of a weekly paper, to be called ‘ The Church Record’ 
and to be devoted chiefly to the cause of Christianity and 
Education. The ordinary matter of the journal will be ar- 
ranged under the heads of the State of the Dioceses, Histor- 
ical Department, Practical Christianity, Education, and a 
Literary and Miscellaneous Department. It is scarcely possi- 


ble that Dr. Hawks should fail to send forth a popular sheet. 


A new monthly Magazine to be called Arcturus, a journal 
of Books and Opinion is advertised to appear in December, 


| under the editorial charge of Cornelius Mathews, asthor of | 


the Motley Book, Behemoth, The Politicians, etc. and Evart 
A. Duyckinck, favorably known as a contributor to the New- 
York Review and other periodicals. These gentlemen prom- 


azine, less stately than the first and with the variety of the 
last; and the motto they have chosen is ‘Sound Opinions in 
a cheerful frame.’ 

Carey & Hart of Philadelphia are issuing in numbers 
‘ Charles O' Malley,’ a very clever work, with some excellent 
illustrations by Phiz. Tney have also published ‘ Harry 


| Lerrequer’ entire, by the same author, illustrated after the 


style of Nicholas Nickleby. 


General Harrison's celebrated Discourse om the Aborigi- | 


shall we stop? Will not the most extravagant and improba- 
ble claimant establish its right to be considered the true ema- 
|, nation from Divinity? The following would seem to us the 
true proposition: A Revelation whicn told us nothing new to 
| our éxperierce or our reason would be no Revelation at all : 
& true one must enlarge the sphere and elevate the scope of 
| the human faculties, especially in their apprehension of the 
| Deity—and this the Christian Revelatien does. In this it 
| differs from false Revelations—this establishes its genuineness 
* Modern Magic’ is the basis of a long and poor story—a 
* Literary Recreation’ the author esteems it, but if so in any 
, sense, he has contrived to monopolize its enjoyment. 
‘Mr. Jefferson’ is next the theme of an able and calm bio- 
' graphical sketch—a review of Prof. Tucker's Biography of 
' the Sage of Monticello, of which the merits and the faults are 
‘candidly and truthfully exhibited. The Philosophic States- 


| ise us a work of the mixed character of a Review and a Mag- |) man has a warm admirer and strong-armed champion in the 


| writer of this review. 
| ‘ Characteristics of Lamb, by H. T. Tuckerman,’ is written 
jin that spirit of hearty appreciation and enthusiastic regard 
which can alone render justice to the rare felicities of ‘ Elia's’ 
mind and writings. It is faithful, graphic and excellent. 
| ‘ To the Constellation Lyra, by William Wallace,’ is gen- 
|| uine poetry, as we trust hereafter to show by copying it. 
There is a judicious and judiciously brief paper on ‘ Ancient 
Eloquence,’ and one less happy on ‘ The Inferiority of Ameri- 





tion was unanimously adopted asking a copy for publication, *¢ of the Valley of the Ohio bas been published in Boston ! can Literature ;’ while of stories we have ‘The Motherless 
but the venerable author declined furnishing it, as its mate- | by William D. Ticknor. The North American Review in an | Daughters,’ ‘ The Quakeress,’ ‘ The Prophetic Tapestry,’ 


rial facts are incorporated in a memoir of Dr. Witherspoon, 
which he is now preparing for the press.. 

Rev. Joel Parker, D. D., was inaugurated on Tuesday 
evening as President of the New-York Union Theologica! 
Seminary. 

The annual commencement of Jefferson College, at Can- 
nonsburg, Pa., toek place on Thursday of last week. Anad- 
dress was delivered before the literary societies of the College 

Rev. R. J. Brackenridge of Baltimore. The subject was, 











| article on this Discourse, observes: “ It is a real satisfaction, | 


and affords relief under the diagust with which a well regula- 
ted mind contemplates the ferocity of our party contests, to 
find an individual, situated like the author of this Essay, de- 
voting a portion of his time and pen to the calm consideration 
of a subject whose interest is purely historical. There are 
certainly but few individuals whose life, from early youth, has 
been passed in the arduous, active service of the field, and in 
maturer years, amidst the labors and cares of high and res- 


| (good ;) ‘ A Tale of the Revolution,’ and ‘ Abbot, or the Her- 
| mit of the Falls’—of various degrees of merit, but we have 
|| not room to speak of them more fully, nor of the twenty or 
thirty poems and minor articles which diversify the contents 
of this number. Suffice it, that this issue is every way worthy 
of the character and well-earned reputation which the Mes- 
senger, through some six years of arduous effort and varying 
fortune, has struggled not in vain teestablish. (Pp. 138, vo. 
T. W. White, Richmond, Ve.) 
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Letters on the fine Arts---No. 8. 

To the Citizens of New-York :—The last motive I have 
to notice in relation to the arts is avarice. 

Money is the general representative of property, and the 
means of gratifying the physical wants. It also commands 
the respect of a considerable part of mankind, and is the me- 
dium of control over this part. The desire of money is in- 
separable from the human mind in the present state of society ; 
but when it is balanced by no other principles, it gives a wrong 
direction to men’s efforts, and, from its excess and evil ten- 
dency, is stigmatized as avarice. It is doubtful whether the 
wish for this species of power be not stronger in the best men, 
who seem to have little of it, than in the mere slaves who are 


entirely swayed by it; for the latter, loving nene but them- | 


selves, ard having no cravings to satisfy but the inferior appe- 
tites and sentiments, will sooner gain a sufficiency, and be more 
likely to yield to the natural indolence which is the concomi- 
tant of a deficiency of motives; while the former, though less 
subject to that vulgar vanity which covets spurious admiration, 


and pernaps less swayed by mere sensuality, still have, in their | 


benevolence, public spirit and tastes, far greater grounds for | 
this desire than the mere moiety of man can possess. But the 
passions are unseen when duly controlled: lke many forces 
acting in different directions on an inert body, producing one 
motion—the resultant; so all the sentiments, passions and 
appetites of man produce,a motion whose direction and force 
is the resultant of their joint infiuence. Remove the forces 
on one side, and more obvious effects are produced, which 


pious and healthful national literature, and our consequent 
and constant inoculation with anti-republican opinions and 
prejudices. The essence of the aristocratic system, the sep- 
aration and exclusivenes of classes, has tinctured our volun- 
tary associations in some degree. Look at London, where 
this system is fully developed, and you will see the streets 
and squares occupied by the gentry, kept in the completest 
order, free frem the intrusion of noisy and unseemly persons, 
free from dirt or disfigurement; you will see in the public in- 
stitutions private days set apart for the gentry to visit them; 
in short, you will see what is called the vommon peeple shut 
completely out of what is called good society, placed beyond 
the influence of its example, and doomed to an almost hope- 
| less inferiority ; doomed to struggle through poverty, noise 
\ and filth, which the wealthy escape from and cease to care 
| about. Look then at Freedom and Equality! What is it? 
i Is it not the singleness of a community—the struggle of the 


Navigation of the Air.—Mr. Davidson, a member of the 
Virginia bar, proposes to give lectures in this city on the sub- 
ject of navigating the air. Mr. D., in a card to the public, 
states that he is “‘ the author of, and engaged in, getting up a 
project which has for its object the transportation of the 
mails through the air, by land and sea, at the speed of 100 
miles an hour.” 
| The Dial, for October, has been published in Bostof'end 
|| the reader will find a list of its contents among our advertise- 
\ ments. It sustains the promise of the first number for ability. 





" 7 a 5 - 
| 8. W. Fisk has consented to act as our Agent at New-Brunswick 


| New-Jersey. a a 

| Dentistry.—The teeth, hardy as they seem on casual inspec- 
|| tion, are among the most fragile portions of the human system— 
|, strongly tending, under our vicious habits of diet and regimen, 
| to premature decay, and exposing their possessors to acute and 





wise and powerful, not to separate from, but to remain with | protracted suffering. Thousands lose them early in life from an 
and urge forward, the ignorant and feeble? Here, in this ignorance or defiance of the laws of their organization, who 
city, no class can yet say “‘ this part of the town is for us, that | might have retained them undecayed if they had but learned 
| for you; we will keep ours in decent order, and you shall not f and heeded those laws. Thousands, more to be pitied, are sub- 
show your dirty faces in it; but your own part you may keep | jected to deprivation and suffering by the malpractice of miser- 


as foul and filthy as you please, and disturb it with midnight 











| aad whatever other nuisances may suit your taste.” We are 


one people, and those among us who first conceive an im- 


provement must first urge it on others, the active must impel 


I the inert, the wise must point out to the ignorant the benefits 
| in advance which his obtuser vision fails to discover, 


and 


yells, and fill it with slaughter-houses, soap-manufacturies, | 


able pretenders, who, for want of better business, assume the 
|| title of Dentist! and set about blacksmithing the mouths of un- 
, fortunate victims. These quacks are as abundant and impudent 
| as the frogs of Egypt, while they are infinitely more mischievous. 
They are too numerous to be guarded against, otherwise than 
by stating who are not of their number. Prominent among the 
| number of scientific, educated, skilful Dentists is Dr. Crane, No. 
5 Park Place. His operations on the Teeth are performed thor- 


may seem to indicate & greater energy in those = the other; || which therefore he will not strive for. In short, the sense-| oughly and perfectly, yet with comparatively little pain or incon- 
but, as ina machine whirling with excessive rapidity, when | of honor, the desire of fame, the love of country and mankind, | venience to the subject. We are acquainted with many bad and 
he proper resistance is taken away, this mere semblance Of | the benefits of taste and refinement—all the true elements of some good Dentists; we know none better than Dr. Crane. 


xtraordinary power results in no useful effect, astonishes none 
ut the ignorant, and oftentimes injures those who manifest it. 














nsities; the artist will make no improper sacrifice to gain 


the latter; fame and the conscious enjoyment of moral health 
or the former. And these are the men whom you expect to 
love each other, and speak well of each other's merits; but 


|, dignity and happiness, must be presented to the humblest; 
| and he must be aided to comprehend and appreciate them, 


The artist may wish for money—he may get it—he may | even though it may require talent, labor and patience to effect | 
nd it; but the great artist desires it for the benefit of his jt, The love of money, then, though it may remain strong as | has been refitted for the purpose, under the direction of Mr. G. Clark. 
and mankind, (for they are one with himself.) The mean) before, and the animal propensities, though their intensity be |{ 1t comprises over three hundred Oil Paintings, executed by the most 
radesman desires it for the indulgence of the commonest pro- | undiminished, will be counter-poised and guided, and that | celebrated masters in Europe, and selected from a still larger collec- 


4} preponderance of the inferior sentiments which produces av- 


t. The tradesman is for sale to the one who bids the most | arice, will, by @ sort of moral chemistry, and the combination i 
oney, and fills the most lucrative market with the most of nobler elements, form a compound character so different | yi,it Among them are the productions of Michael Angelo, Rapheel, 
profitable work, however wretched it may be. Money is for that superficial observers may fail to recognise its component Guido, Coreggiv, Rubens, Salvator Rosa, Titian Domenichine, &¢.&e 


parts. 
| There is, however, a just economy of expense, poised be- 
i tween niggardliness and extravagance, which tends to produce 


you will be disappointed. How many, in this age—in this | the greatest happiness: you will rightly consider whether it | 
country—in this city, there may be who are actuated chiefly || warrants your adopting the proposition I have made. In do- i Admittance te each 25 cents. Mouthly tickets $1. Catalogues 12} 
by those feelings which money represents, and how many of | ing this you will inquire how much it will take from your _ cents, 
the other class, or how many of either a different culture might | treasury ; how much it will bring to the business of the city, by | 


Fd 
|| tor A NEW GALLERY of ancient and modern original Italian 
|| Paintings in a spacious and well lighted room, is now ready for the 
reception of visitors at 333 Broadway, corner of Anthony street, which 


tion with great care, to admit nothing which could offend the most 
scrupulous delicacy. No idea of their beauty and value can be formed 
without several inspections which will amply repay the trouble of a 


|| Also, at the same place, is another Gallery, where may be seen the 
|| Venus receiving the Apple, by Tenerari, a pupil ef Canova, of the. 
|, finest Carrara marble, and alarge number of paintings of Venuses, 
| Dianas, &c. Geddesses by the mest celebrated masters.—Both Gal. 
| leries will be open daily (Sundays excepted) from 9 A. M. till 10 P.M. 


Oct. 10. 








Married, 


have reared, though it concerns you to know, yeu cannot easily | ite attraction for strangers; and whether the balance will more |, tis city, October 1, Charles Celle, of Paris, to Maria S. daughter 


ascertain ; but (such is the present quality of human virtue) 


there is a greater proportion of the former than would have || derive from it. One thing, however, I beg you to bear in mind ; | city. 
been had there been a generous and discriminating patronage, | YU, like all ‘common people,’ are charged in Europe, and in- | ae 5, Jesben Barwem to Cotherine A., denghter of Henry O 























instead of an irregular and penurious employment. There 
s one among us, however, who, for his noble qualities as a 
man, and for his genius, taste, learning and skill as an artist, 


very patriotic American—I mean Allston. He has truly de- 
oted himself to the art, and has done more for historical 
painting than all others in the ccuntry. The number and the 
great excellence of the works he has produced since his return 
from Europe would have been honorable to him even had not 
a considerable part of his time been spent on a great work 
not yet completed. It is unfortunate for the pyblic that such 
an institution as I propose did not exist, to draw from him 
works of a great and public character, and to furnish him 
means of employing usefully, in the commencement of his 
orks, some of that rising talent now wasted in ‘ holding the 
hirror up to’—faces that were born to be forgotten. 

But if an undue preponderance of this love of money has 
Wmarked the progress of art, it has no less obscured the lustre 
@ our institutions generally. I do not say we are in this res- 
t worse than other people; I think we are better, if there 
any difference ; but, having set up new standards and pro- 
med them better than the old ones of Europe, we were 
ound to be in advance of them, instead of which, we are but 
9 much accustomed to follow at humble distance, and excuse 
backwardness by the plea of our poverty and our youth. 
uch of this delinquency is attributable to our want of a co- 


deserves the tribute of an artist's praise, and the respect of 


| than equal the pleasure, instruction and improvement you will 


| considerately by some at home, with being swayed wholly by 
|| avarice, and indifferent to all that can dignify and refine the 
| human character. It is time then, that you bestir yourselves. 





| opinions on subjects that have no y tion with 
them ; but let them be, as at best they can only be, a contest 
between reformers and conservators, between those who push 
forward and those who pull backward. We shall see which 
way the mass will move! Your obedie xt servant, 
JONATHAN PERICLES. 


Florence Dalbaic, and other Tales. By Mra. S.C. H. 
| Tremaine. This is a very neatly printed duodecimo volume 
| containing five stories, entitled Flerence Dalbaic, The Lex- 
ington, The Three Widows, A Sail in Sight, and The Escape. 


gencrally.) Pe Le * 24. ak 


old paintings in the hall of the American Academy of Fine 
Arts attracted last year considerable attention, has remeved 
te spacious rooms on the corner of Broadway and Anthony 
street, where he has a better collection of pictures than have 
hitherto been exhibited in this city. We commend it te the 
notice of connoisseurs. The proprietor’s advertisement in 
another column will give more particular information of the 
centents of the gallery. 





| Let your charter elections no longer be a mere test of your | p 


(Printed by S. W. Benedict, and for sale by the booksellers | 


|| of James Rogers. 
| October 5, William A. Avery to Margaretta L. Tracy, both of this 


obury. 
October 5, Wm. Sargent, of Haverhill, Mass. to Mrs. Hannah Page, 
of this city. 
October 6, Hon. Elwood Fisher, of Indiana, to Julia, daughter of 
|, Justin Smith. 
October 6, Thomas Andrews to Mary Josephine, daughter of Chas. 
onnelly. 
Oct 6, by Rev. John Tippett, Hawhurst of North Hempstead, L. I 
| to Jane daughter of the late Daniel Kissam of this city. 
October 6, Stephen P. Morris to Sarah Ann Biacklidge, both of this 
city. 
October 7, Lewis Curtis to Elizabeth B. daughter of the late Heary 
| Overing. 
| Wilhamsburgb, L. 1, October 1, Captain James Renne to Elizabeth 


|| Falconer. Pees 
Died, 
|| Je this city, October 2, Harriet, youngest daughter of the late Gil- 
i bert Jackson. 
|| October 2, Henry Ward, son of the late Samuel Ward, 23. 
|| October 3, Robert McAlpin, a native of Scotland. 
October 3. Mrs Johanna Staff, 56. 
|| October 3, Mary, youngest daughter of Wm. H. Bird. 
October 4, Arthur Murphy, 48 Wm. P. Chave, 2i. — 
|| October 4,Susan Bridle, cape of the late John Bridle, 19. 
October 4, James Neilson 2 
| In N. Marlboro, Mass. Sept. 20, Mrs. Exene J. consort of E. W. B. 





European Paintings—Mr. Glarke, whose exhibition of | Canning. A.M; aged 26. 





| UST PUBLISHED—The Westminster Review, No LVIi—for 

} Seaman, 1840. CONTENTS. 

| 1. China, with Uustrations. 

|} & The French Drama—' 

3. Hampton Court. 

4. Elevation of the Laboriag Class. 

5. Ranke’s History of the Popes. 

The Electrotypa and Daguerrotype. 

Critcal and Miscallascous Notices 

Cri i eous . 

JEMIMA M. MASON, (late Lewer,) Publisher. 
Basement, corner Broadway and Pine street, 


and Victor Hugo. 


6. 
7. 
8. 








